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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO ELIZABETH. 


My fair and gentle sister! would that I 
Were with thee now! 

Methinks it would be soothing, sweet, to lie, 
My throbbing brow 

Bathed by thy fairy fingers—and relate 
Since last we met, 

The many sorrows which relentless Fate 
Hath seal-like set 

Upon a heart that fain would trust her yet. 





Far from my home—with none to love me near— 
My heart oft turns 

To former scenes—friends absent—thee most dear— 
And fondly yearns 

Once more, beloved and lovely one! to be 
In that blest spot, 

Where dwell my mother dear—my friends—and thee! 
Scenes ne’er forgot, 

Come o’er my fancy—but they soothe me not: 


For well I know such visions may not last— 
Hope can no more 

Delude me with her wiles—the present—past— 
All speak—’tis o’er :’ 

The dream of happiness—the fancy-wrought, 
And hallowed spell, 

Is broken—shattered now. Vainly I've sought 
Some wreck, to tell 

My heart be tranquil—for "twill yet be well. 


I seek no more !—no relic to declare 
The past a dream. 

‘Twas sweet,—’tis gone for ever ;—and despair, 
Each fitful gleam 

Of joy dispelling, leaves no trace behind, 
No hope-fraught ray 

To shed its warm tints o’er the willing mind, 
Leading astray 

Its energies, from Reason’s colder way. 


My sister! could I meet thee yet again 
In life’s drear course, 
Methinks my stricken spirit might sustain 
With borrowed force, 
Its deep and bitter sufferings—to be 
Assured once more, 
Of thy true love, and tender sympathy ! 
But once to pour 
My griefs on thy fond car—then die—each sorrow a 
A. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








A DAY’S RAMBLE. 
WESTERN SCENERY—NOVELS—’ SQUIRE B.—SIMON KENTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE EMIGRANT.’ 


On a bright morning in last October, after a hearty 
breakfast on venison, with the becoming appliances of 
cranberry jelly, and all the other etceteras of a lux- 
urious meal, such as you often get in the western country, 
and which our kind hostess of West Liberty had,-accord- 
ing to the promises of the previous evening, prepared for 
us by day-dawn, my friend and myself started from that 
village on our way to Bellefontaine, determined to call and 
pay our respects—the respects of strangers and travelers 
—to Simon Kenton, the patriarch of pioneers. It was a 
glorious Indian summer morning: day had just broke as 
we started—the thick haze which characterises this sea- 
son of the year, enveloped the whole landscape, and with- 
out concealing, made it just indistinct enough for the 
imagination to groupe and marshal hill, prairie, tree 
and stream, in a manmer agreeable to our feelings. The 
haze rested on the face of Nature, like a veil on a sleep- 
ing beauty; disclosing enough of her features to charm 
without dazzling us with the flash of her eye, which 
makes us shrink while we admire. A vast prairie ex- 
tended on our right, through which loitered a lazy stream, 
as if it lingered, loth to leave the fertile soil that em- 
bosomed it. A silvery mist hung over it, making it ap- 
pear inm-certain points of view, like a great lake. Here 
and there, arising from the immense body of the prairie, 
were what are called islands; that is, great clumps of 

ne: covering sometimes many acres, appearing just 

e so many islands in an outstretched ocean. One, I 


observed, was peculiarly striking; it was a natural mound 
arising out of the prairie, which was covered with a very 
dense wood; whif@ around it, the plain extended far and 


wide, and was as levelasa floor. As the day dawned, the 
scene became more and more enchanting. ‘Fhe sun 
blazed up through the far forest trees that skirted the prai- 
rie, like a beacon fire. Those of the trees which were 
earliest touched by the frost, and had lost their foliage, 
seemed like so many warriors stretching forth their arms 
in mortal combat; while the fallen ones which stretched 
their huge lengths along the ground, might easily be fan- 
cied so many braves, who were realizing the poet’s des- 
cription of a contest— 


« Few shall part, where many meet.” 


Then my fancy took another turn, and I thought as I 
looked upon the tranquil scene—the wide prairie—the 
sheep browsing on it—the gentle stream—the mist cir- 
cling up—the towering trees—the distant hills—the blue 
smoke ascending here and there from a rustic dwelling— 
all ‘‘ looking tranquillity: I thought that Peace had lit 
her altar, and that all Nature was worshiping the goddess, 
whose blessings were upon all. The rich tints of those 
trees which still retained their foliage, added to the beau- 
ty and the oneness of the scene; and in gilding the pic- 
ture, harmonized with it. 

On our left, a hill ascended abruptly up, covered with 
tall trees, which, in some places, were remarkably clear 
from underwood; and in others, choked up with it: the 
undergrowth, from its great luxuriance where it did ap- 
pear, seemed emulous of the height of its neighbors. 
At the foot of the hill and winding round it, lay our road; 
sometimes it would ascend its side to the very summit, 
and then it would abruptly descend to the very foot. 
This gave us a full view of all the surrounding scenery— 
and it was beautiful. It was to me like that of another 
world; coming as I did, from the contagious breath of the 
city, where disease and death were abroad, wide as the 
atmosphere. The bustle of business—the hum of men— 
the discordant noises—the dusty streets—the sameness, 
and dingy red of the houses—the smoky, and impure at- 
mosphere—the frequent hearse—the hurrying physician— 
the many in black—were all remembered in contrast with 
this bright scene of nature. 

I caught myself almost unconsciously repeating the 
lines of the poet— 





«O, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all that echoes to the song of even; 
All that the mountain’s sheltering tosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven; 
Oh! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven 2” 


I felt at once why I had been an invalid. I had been 
breathing an air, pregnant with all sorts of sickness. 
Was it any wonder I was sick? I had swallowed a 
whole drug-shop: for what purpose? To be drugged to 
death ! 

How everything in this world takes the hue of our 
feelings! A few weeks previously, I had been to a wed- 
ding in Lebanon, where I had enjoyed myself gloriously: 
we kept it up till ‘ ’tween the late and early,” and all 
went off appropriately, ‘as merry as a marriage bell.” 
The next morning, I breakfasted with the bewitching 
bride and her generous lover: and then away from the 
bridal scene in a hazy rain, over horrible roads, tossed 
about in a trundle-bed of a carry-all; with no companion 
but my crutch, and a whole host-of bachelor reflections. 
The scene was sad every where. I passed an old roost- 
er by the road-side;—he stood alone dripping wet, with 
not a single hen near him; like a grand Turk, who has 
been upset in an aquatic excursion, and has quarreled 
with his whole seraglio. A dog sculked by me with his 
tail between his legs, looking for all the world, as if he 
had been sheep-killing. How desolate the girdled trees 
looked! As the wind whistled through their leafless 
branches, they seemed the very emblems of aspiring man- 
hood, deprived of aJl his honors when he thought them 
greenest; yet still standing with the world’s blight upon 
him. The road wound about, as if it had business all 
through the woods: and the long miry places which were 
covered with rails to prevent one from disappearing alto- 
gether!—-what jolting! what bouncing! zigzag—this 








parison. And when at last I did get upon a piece of road 
that was straight, it appeared a long vista, leading to ut- 
ter desolation. ‘The turbid streams were but emblems of 
the lowering sky; they looked frowningly on each other, 
like foe on foe; while the autumn leaves fell thick and fast 
around me, like summer hopes. 

To day is different—all is bright; to-morrow may be 
cloudy:—and thus wags the world. 

There is no nobler theme for the novelist and the poet, 
than the stirring incidents of the first settlement of our 
country. The muse of Scott has made his country ap- 
pear the appropriate place for romantic legend and tra- 
ditional feud, but it only wants his genius to make our 
country more than the rival of Scotland in that respect. 
The field is here more abundant, and almost untrodden. 
However, I am not one of those who believe that legends 
of the olden time are the best themes for the novelist. 
If he would describe truly, the manners, virtues, and vi- 
cés, around him, as they are, he would win more applause 
than if he described other scenes: because all would feel 
the truth of the description. Scott failed in describing 
modern manners in St. Ronan’s well. Why? Because 
his affections and feelings were with the past; and thoep 
ballads and romances in which his boyhood delighted, ex- 
ereised over his imagination a controling power; and 
when he came to indulge it in manhood, it described best 
the scenes of its early love. 


But who of Scott’s readers has not sometimes regret- 
ted, that he did not give us more of the men and manners 
of the day? If he had thought as much of them as of 
the less cultivated periods, which he delighted to paint,— 
and if, having studied, he had attempted to paint them 
when his mind was in its vigor, would he not have suc- 
ceeded as well as in Ivanhoé, Rob Roy, or the Crusa- 
ders? Certainly. Fielding could only describe the 
manners around him;—because he had only thought of 
them. Scott’s imagination had a feudal bias, and conse- 
quently, he described that period best, when 

“ They laid down to rest 
With the corslet laced, 
Pillowed on buckler, cold and hard; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And drank the red wine, thro’ the helmet barr’d.” 


How delightful, if Scott had given us some of the 
scenes which he witnessed among the different circles 
with whom he mingled! In mingling with"them, he 
studied human nature it is true; but he applied his knowl- 
edge in describing how men acted under other circum- 
stancer, than those in which he saw them act. He 
learned the whole history of the human heart, and then 
he gave us volumes of the olden time, because there, his 
imagination feasted. He should sometimes have shown 
us ourselves as we are. By the bye, speaking of novels, 
what a theme for some future novelist, Aaron Burr and 
his machinations in the west will be! There is just 
enough of mystery about him for the imagination of both 
author and reader to expatiate. It seems to me, that not 
only in our early history is there a wide field for the no- 
velist, but that in our own times, there is both a wider 
and a better. What a great variety of characters in our 
country! Men from all climes, of all opinions, parties, 
sects. The German, Frenchman, Englishman, Irish- 
man,—the Backwoodsman, the Yankee, and the South- 
erner, are each and al), often found in the bar-room of a 
country tavern. '‘I'o one who likes to observe character, 
what enjoyment! Why, as Falstaff says, ‘It isa play 
extempore.” And then to quit a scene like this, and 
pass a few miles from one of these towns, and be right 
into the wilderness: for it seems a wilderness to look 
round on the deep woods and th> wide prairie, and 
see no marks of civilization, but the road on which you 
travel. How the mind expands! What a vast variety of 
food for it! You look up, and you fancy some far-off cloud 
the Deity looking down on his primeval world, in all the 
freshness and beauty of its first years. The imagination 
glows, the feelings freshen, the affections become intense. 
How rapidly then, the scenes of boyhood rush upon us, 
our early manhood, our hopes, our fears, the lady of our ° 
love, the objects of ourambition. We sce some brilliant 
bird that we have started from its perch, dart off m the 
blue ether, and thus before us, seems the world, all our’ 














way, that way, every way! Why, Sancho Panza, when 
tossed in the blanket, enjoyed perfect luxury in the com- 





own. And then we enter the town, and‘see the vast va-' 
riety of human beings with whom we have to stragghe? 
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Here too, we often find woman loveliest and most fascinat- 
ing,—a flower in the wilderness, and beautiful both in bud 
and in bloom. And here are generous and free spirits, who 
wear no disguise about them, whose feelings come forth 
like the eagle from his eyric, in natural fearlessness;— 
who fee] like Rob Roy when he stood upon his na-|! 
tive heath, and proclaimed himself—McGregor. ‘The 
change is enjoyment; one fits us for the other. In soli- 
tude, we think over, examine, and analyze what we see 
in the world; and in the world, the reflections and reso- | 
lutions of solitude, come over us like a parental admo- 
nition. | 

That simplicity which Cooper has described so well in 
the character of Leather-stocking, seems to have been} 
the characteristic of the early pioneers. It was my good; 
luck to meet with several of thein. One who is now a 
country squire, and of course far advanced in years, with 
whom I became acquainted in the interior of this state, 
frequently in conversation with me, dwelt on the pecu- 
liarites of the pioncers, lamenting with a simplicity, a 
energy, and a natural cloquence, which told that he had 
been one of them, the ‘falling off,” as he called it, of, 
the present times. 

“Why, sir,” said he to me, “if you will believe me, 
there is not half the confidence between man and man 
that there used to be when I was in the wilderness here, 
and used to travel to the different stations. It was along 
tramp, I tell you; but you might rely on the men who 
went with you, to life and to death; just as you would on 
your rifle: and then you rested upen your rifle, and looked 
round upon the beauties of the wilderness—and the wil- 
derness is beautiful to them who like it—and you felt that 
you was a man. Why, if you believe me, I could do 
everything for myself in those days—I needed no help, 
no how. I'll tell you if you wili believe me, I havea 
snug farm, and may-be, some things that you call com- 
forts; but I never shall be as happy as I was when I was 
here in the wilderness, with my rifle and dog, and no- 
thing else. No! I never shall be as a happy again, and 
that’s a fact. Mr. , our preacher, preaches a good 
eermon:—yes—I may say a good sermon, bating a spice 
of calvinism, that I somehow can’t relish cr believe na- 
tur:.1; but he can’t make me feel like I used to,—I mean 
with such a reliance on Providence, as I did when I have 
roused up in the morning, and looked out on tlic beauties 
of nature, just as God made it. Now you find fault with 
these roads—and I know the traveling’s bad—-I thougut 
so myself, as I came to towp—and yct I used to travel 
through the wilderness whenthere was no roads, or town; 
and I sometimes felt tired it is true, but it was not the 


























absconded. This caused him to seek the west. There 
he joined in various excursions, and was several times near 
being taken by the Indians. He acted as a spy between 
the Indians and the colonies, inthe war occasioned by the 
murder of Logan’s family. After many adventures and hard- 
ships. he was taken prisoner by the Indians in an attempt to 
take their horses. He was treated with every cruelty; he 
ran the gauntlet thirteen times, and was finally saved 
from torture by the interference of Girty, a renegade 
white man who had joined himself to the Indians, and led 
them against the whites. ‘This is but the caption of a 
chapter in Kenton’s life. 

After journeying for some time through thick woods in 
which there were innumerable grey and black squirrels, 
we arrived at an angle of a worm fence, and turned off 
into a swampy road, towards a log house, in which we 
were tol? the old Pioneer lived. ‘The house was comfort- 
able and large for one of the kind; on stopping, a son-in-law 
of the old worthy met us at the bars, and though he knew 
us not, with the hospitality of the country he insisted 
upon puting up our horse, which we were compelled to 
decline as we could not tarry long. As we advanced to- 
wards it, f observed everything about the house wore the 
air of frugal comfort. We ascended two or three steps 
and entered a room in which there was a matron who we 
learned was the wife of the Pioneer; seated by the fire 
was the old worthy himself. He rose as we entered: 
advancing towards him we told him ‘that we were stran- 
gers who had read often of him and his adventures, and 
that being in his neighborhood we had taken the liberty 
to call and see him as we were anxious to know him.” 
The old gentleman was gratified and touched by our re- 
mark, and after an effort to suppress his emotions he said— 
‘Take seats, take seats, I’m right glad to see you.” We 
sat down and immediately entered into conversation with 
him. He conversed in a desultory manner, and often 
had to make an effort to recollect himself, but when he 
did recollect, his memory seemed perfectly to call up the 
events, alluded to: when asked any thing, ‘‘well I'll tell 
you,” he would say, anc after a pause he would narrate it. 

I have stood in the presence of men who had won lau- 
rels by field and flood, in the senate, at the bar, and in the 
pulpit, but my sensations were merely those of curiosity— 
t wish to see if the impression which the individual made 
upen myself corresponded with the accounts given of him 
by others,—if his countenance told his intellect, or his 
pussions; and if the capabilities which he possessed could 
be readin him: this wish to observe prevents all other sen- 
sations and inakes one acurious, but a cold observer. But 
fur different were my feelings as I looked upon the bent 

















weariness I feel now. No! no! I never shall be as hap- 
as I wasin the wilderness, and that’s a fact.” 

I believe I have repeated the very words as they fell 
from the lips of the fine old man. I was much amused 
with his opinions of novels. 

“Why, I’in told,” said he, ‘that a man will write 
two big books, and not a word of truth in ’em, from be- 
ginning toend. Now, a’nt that abominable? Why, to 
tell a lie is a great shame; but to writc, and then to print 
it, just for the sake of having more people see it, is what 
I never thought of. Wow can you tell it from truth, if 
he’s an ingenus man?! It looks just like truth when ’tis 
printed! It destroys all confidence in books. Judge 
J tells me, there is a man called Scott, who has 
written whole shelves of them—what do you call *em!— 
novels!—He tells me that he is a pretty good sort of a 
man too, with a good deal of the briar about him. I read 
one of them books once that I liked, I suppose from the 
name; they called it the Pioneers; I believe that book is 
truc, you may depend upon it, that man Leatherstocking 
never could have known so much about the wilderness 
and the ways of the Indians, without being in it and among 
’em.” 





but manly forin of the old Pioneer, and observed his frank 
and finefeatures. Here, thought I, is a man who, if human 
character was dissected with a correct eye, would be found 
to be braver than many a onc, who has won the world’s eu- 
logy as asoldier. Who cannot be brave with all the 


“Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war” 


about him?—with the neighing stegd—the martial trump 
—the unfurled banner—the great army: in such a scene 
the leader of so many legions tinds in the very excitement 
bravery. The meanest soldier catches the contagious 
spark, and cowards fight withemulation. But think ofa 
man alone in the wide wild wilderness—whom no com- 
pulsion--nothing but a love of adventure has taken there, 
surrounded by wild beasts and savage foes, hundreds of 
miles from human aid—yet he sleeps calmly at night, and 
in the morning rises to pierce further into the wilderness 
—nearer to that savage foe, and into the very den of those 
wild bea-ts. How calm must have been his courage: 
How enduring his spirit of endurance! In the deep soli- 
tude, hushed and holy as the sabbath day of the world, he 
stands with asclf reliance that nothing can shake: and he 
feels in the balmy air—in the blue heavens—in the giant 





The scenery was very striking, and as we passed along, 
our conversation turned of cours? upon it, and from that, 
to the dark forms that once flitted through it;—and to 
those who had first struggled with the red men for its 
possession; and, how naturally to him, whom we were go- 
ing to visit, who had been among tue first and most fear- 
less of the pioneers, and who was now lingering the last 
of them. 

Simon Kenton’s life has been a very eventful one,— 
pérhaps the most ‘so of all the pioneers. Boone has been 
more spoken of, and written about; but in cil probability, 
.the only reason is, because he was the oldest man, and 
has been some time dead. Kenton is yct living,—and it 
often happens that he whose deeds become a wonder when 
dead, created no wonderment while living. 

Kenton is a Virginian by birth, and I belicve entirely 
uneducated. Ata very early age, he quarrelled witha 


trees—in the tiny flower—in the woods and in the water- 
fulls—in the bird and in the beast—in every thing and in 
all things—companionship. George Washington, perhaps, 
placed in this man’s situation would have been a pioneer. 
Kenton’s form, even under the weight of seventy nine 
years, is striking, and must have been a model of manly 
strengthand agility. His eyeis blue, mild, and yet penetra- 
ting initsglance. ‘The forehead projects very much at the 
eye brows, (which are well defined,) and then it recedes 
ind is not very high nor very broad—his hair was light, 
now it is nearly all grey—the nose straight and well shap- 
ed—and his mouth before he lost his teeth must have been 
expressive and handsome. I observed he had one tooth 
lett, which taking into consideration his character and man- 
ner of conversation, was continually reminding one of 
Leatherstocking. The whole face is remarkably expres- 
sive, not of turbulence or excitement, but rather of rumi- 








rival in a love affair,—and after an unsuccessful contest 
with him, Kenton challenged him to another, and was 
getting the worst of it in a rough and tumble fight, and 
veing undermost, subj2ct to the full rage of his antagonist, 
he was much injured; when it occurred to him if he could 
twist his rival’s hair, which was very long, in a bush, he 
could punish him at leisure. He did so, and pummeled 
him with such right will, that he thought he had 


nation and self-possession. Simplicity, frankness, hones- 
ty, and a strict regard to truth, appeared the prominent 
traits of his character. In giving an answer to a question 
which my friend asked him, I was particularly struck with 
his truthfulness and simplicity. The question was, 
whether the account of his life in ““Sketches of western 
adventures” was true or not! ‘Well I’ll tell you,” said 
he, ‘‘not true: the book says that when Blackfish the Ingin 











ee erennngenane pene 
Col. Boone sent me to steal their horses, that I said no 
sir. (Here he looked indignant, and tose from bis chair.} 
I tell you I never said sir to an Ingin in my life; I scarce- 
ly ever say it to a white man.” Here Mrs. Kenton who 
was engaged in some domestic occupation at the table 
turned round and remarked “that when they were last in 
Kentucky, some one gave her the book to read to him, and 
that when she came to that part he would not let her read 
any further. 
** And I tell you,” said he, ** I never was tied to a stake 
in my life to be burned; they had me painted black when 
I saw Girty, but not tied toa stake.” 
I mention this, not at all to disparage the book, but mere- 
ly to show Kenton’s character—for though personally 
unacquainted with the author, I have a high respect for his 
talents; besides Mr. McClung does not give the account 
of Kenton’s adventures as narrated to himself, by him, but 
as abridged from a ‘MS. account given by the venerable 
pioneer himself and now in the possession of Mr. Joha 
D. Taylor of Washington Ky.” Kenton stated that “he 
had narrated his adventures to a young Lawyer” (whose 
name I forget) ‘‘and that all in that book was true.” 
In answer to a question about Girty, he observed, “He 
was good to me: when he came up to me when the Ingins 
had me painted black, I knew him at first; he asked me 
a good many questions, but I thought it best not to be too 
forard, and held back from telling him my name, but when 
I did tell him, O! he was mighty glad to see me; he flung 
his arms round me and cried like a child; I never did see 
one man so glad to see another yet. He made a speech 
to the Ingins—he could speak the Ingin tongue, and knew 
how to speak—and told them that if ever they meant to do 
him a favor they must do it now and save my life. Girty 
afterwards, when we were at (I think he said) Detroit togeth- 
er, cried often to me, and told me that he was sorry of the 
part he took against the whites; that he was too hasty. 
Yes, I tell you, Girty was good to me.” : 
He spoke highly of the celebrated Logan, the Indian 
chief, and said he wasa very fine looking man with a good 
countenance, and that he spoke English well. Speaking 
of the Indians he said: ‘*Though they did abuse him migh- 
tily, he would say that they are as acute as any other peo- 
ple; with many great warriors among them—that they 
were as keen marksmen as the whites, but that they-did not 
take so good care of their rifles. Finding one’s way through 
the woods, he said, was all habit. Indians talked much 
less than the whites when they traveled—but that was 
because they had less to think about. He spoke of Boone, 
and said, that he had been with him a great deal. He 
described him as a Quaker looking man, with great hon- 
esty and singleness of purpose, but very keen.” 
_ We were struck with his acuteness and delicacy of feel- 
ing. He was going to show us his hand which had been 
maimed by the Indians; he half drew off his mitten and 
then pulled iton again—‘No,’ said he, ‘it hurts my feelings.’ 
My friend observed that it was mentioned inthe different 
accounts of him, that when himself and his companions 
arrived at the Ohio with the horses of the Indians, 
they might have escaped if they had followed his advice. 
‘**Understand, understand,” said he ** I do not wishto blame 
them.” I observed to him that I wondered after his es- 
cape from the Indians that he did not return to Virginia 
and run no more risks in being taken by them. ‘ Ah,” 
said he, ‘I was achanged man, they abused me mightily. 
—I determined after that, never to miss a chance.” j 
He was very anxious that Clarke’s life should be writ- 
ten, who he said had done more to save Kentucky from the 
Indians than any other man. He told us, that Mr. James 
of Urbana had been with him two or three days (think he 
said last summer) and that he had told Mr. James a good 
dea] about himself; but, said he, ‘I am mighty anxious to 
tell what I kuow about Clarke, you may depend he was 
a brave man, and did much.” I told him, that I had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. James slightly, and that I saw 
him as I came through Urbanna. He then asked us to 
tell Mr. James that any time, when he was at leisure, he 
would like to tell him ali he knew, particularly, about 
Clark.* He told us, that not five miles from the place 
where we were he had been a captive among the Indians, 
painted black. with his hands pinioned behind him, his 
body lacerated with the severest treatment; the bone of 
his arm broken and projecting through the flesh, and his 
head shockingly bruised. I observed to him that he must 
have been a very strong and active man to have endured 
so many hardships, and made so many escapes. ‘Yes,’ he 
said, he believed that he might say, that he wasonce anac- 
tive man, ‘but’ continued he taking my crutch in hishand, as 
I sat beside him, and holding it together with his staff,—I 
could trace the associations of his ideas,--*‘ I am old now.” 
I observed from his manner that he wanted to ask me about 
my crutch, but that he felt a delicacy in doing so. I explain- 
ed it to him; after observing the fashion of it for some 
time, he looked at me for a moment, and said with much 
emotion showing me his own staff, ‘‘ You see I have 

# When we returned to Urbana, we communicated to Mr. st 
message of theold Pioneer. He said at the earliest opportunity he meant 


to send for him and learn his history from his own lips, ahd that he had 
already a considerable part of it taken when he went to see him. It is a 











- killed him. Kenton fearing the consequences, instantly 
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use one too, you are young and I am old, but I tell you 
we all have to come toit at last.» Many in their cour- 
tesy have tried to reconcile me to a crutch, but noone ever 
did it with so bland aspint asthis blunt backwoodsman, who 
never said ‘sir to an Ingin in his life, and scarcely ever 
toa whiteman.” ‘True politeness is from the heart, and 
from the abundance of the heart it speaketh, the rest is 
but imitation, and at best the automaton, fashioned to 
act like a man. 

We rose twice to leave ere we did so, the old worthy 
pressed us so warmly “not to go yet.” At last after a 
hearty shake of the hand with him, we departed on our way 
to Bellefontaine; we were scarcely upon the road before the 
rain descended fast upon us, but we went on, transacted our 
business, and retured to West Liberty, to spend the night, 
unmindful of the excessive rain, which poured down up- 
on us in an open buggy, but full of the old pioneer and the 
reflections which our visit called up. We looked round 
and did not wonder that the Indians fought hard for the 
soil, so fruitful with all the resources and luxuries of sav- 
age life, redolent with so many associations for them, —all 
their own, theirs for centuries, their prairies, their hunt- 
ing grounds, the places where their wigwams stood, where 
their council fires were lit, where rested the bones of 
their fathers, where their religious rites were performed. 
How often had they hailed the *‘ bright eye of the uni- 
verse,” as we hailed him this morning, almost with a 
Persian’s worship, and on this very spot: now that glori- 
ous luminary is sinking in his canopy of clouds, and thus 
they sink and the shadows of their evening grow dark- 
er and darker, and they shall know no morrow. Happy 
tor those who now possess their lands, if they cherish, and 
if their posterity cherish the homely virtues—the simple 
honesty and the love of freedom of the early pioneers, of 
him with whom we shook hands, this morning on the 
brink of his grave: if they do, then indeed may their broad 
banner with its stars and stripes trebled, be planted on the 
far shores of the Pacific, the emblem of a free and a uni- 
ted people. 2 
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BOOKS. 

The Infirmities of Genius illustrated by referring the anomalies in the 
literary character, to the habits and constitutional peculiarities of 
men of Genius. By R. R. Madden, Esq., author of + Travels in 
Turkey,’ &c. 2 vols. 8 vo. Philadelphia—Carey, Lea, and Blanch. 
ard—1833. For sale by Josiah Drake, Cincinnati. 

These are two of the most entertaining, and we be- 
lieve valuable volumes, that have issued from the press 
during the present year, which has been so astonishingly 
prolific of good and bad things in the book line. We 
speak thus, judging from a perusal of the first volume, 
and a peep into the second. The latter shall be referred 
to hereafter. 

Though this work may in a measure be considered an 
apology for the weaknesses and errors of men of genius, 
it is a publication, we think, that was needed, and one 
which may do much good, by enlightening the world as 
to the causes of those infirmities which appear to be in- 
separable from literary pursuits. Those who receive this 
work as authority, will find in its pages, that in regard 
to a number of authors who have flourished within the 
present century, the censurer’s lash might frequently have 
been spared altogether, where it has been applied with 
cutting severity. The author thus sums up his conside- 
ration of the effects of habit of intense literary applica- 
tion: ‘Ina word, if the literary man consume his strength 
and spirits in his study, forego all necessary exercise, 
keep his mind continually on the stretch, and even, at 
at his meals, deprive the digestive organs of that nervous 
energy which is then essential to their healthy action; if 
the proteiform symptoms of dyspepsia at last make their 
appearance, and the innumerable anomalous sufferings 
which, under the name of nervous and stomachic ail- 
ments, derange the viscera, and rack the joints of the in- 
valid; if by constant application, the blood is continually 
determined tothe brain, and the calibre of the vessels en- 
larged tothe extent of causing pressure or effusion in that 
vital organ; in any case, if the mischief there is allowed 
to proceed slowly and steadily, perhaps for years, (as in 
the case of Swift,) giving rise to a long train of nervous 
miseries—to hypochondria in its gloomiest form, or ma- 
nia in its wildest mood, or paralysis in the expressionless 
aspect of fatuity, (that frequent termination of the lite- 
rary career;) who can deny that the sufferer has, in a 
great measure, drawn the evil on himself, but who will 
not admit that his infirmities of mind and body are enti- 
tled to indulgence and compassion? 


‘The errors of genius demand no less. ‘A vigorous 
mind,’ says Burke, ‘is as necessarily accompanied by 
violent passions, as a great fire with great heat.’ And 
to such a mind, whatever be its frailties, the just and the 
charitable ‘will be inclined to deem it, like poor Burns, 


* Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 
By passion driven, 

But yet the light that led astray, 
Was light from heaven.’ ” 


















CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTERN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


In order to ascertain the influence of particular studies 
on the duration of life, Mr. Madden has constructed a 
number of tables, in which the names and ages of the 
most celebrated authors in the various departments of 
literature and science are set down, each list containing 
twenty names of those individuals who have devoted 
their lives to a particular pursuit, and excelled in it. 
According to these tables, the average duration of life of 
the most eminent men, in each pursuit, is—Natural Phi- 
losophers, seventy-five years; Moral Philosophers, seven- 
ty years; Sculptors and Painters, seventy years; authors 
on Law and Jurisprudence, sixty-nine years; Medical au- 
thors, sixty-eight years; authorson Revealed Religion, six- 
ty-eight years; Philologists, sixty-six years; Musical Com- 
posers, sixty-five years; Novelists and Miscellaneous au- 
thors, sixty-two and a half years; Dramatists, sixty-two 
years; Poets, fifty-seven years. ‘i’rom these tables it 
would appear,” remarks the author, ‘ that those pursuits 
in which imagination is largely excited, are unfavorable 
to longevity. We find the difference between the united 
ages of twenty natural philosophers, and that of the same 
number of poets, to be no less than three hundred and 
sixty years; or in other words, the average of life to be 
about seventy-five in the one, and fifty-seven in the 
other.”? The student, who is desirous of long life as well 
as ambitious of the favorable regard of posterity, will 
probably do well to remember, that natural philosophy 
has the first place in the list of studies conducive to lon- 
gevity, and it may therefore be inferred to tranquillity of 
mind and bodily well-being, and poetry the last. 

There is an excellent chapter in the first volume on the 
“‘ Advantages of Literary Pursuits,” with which we shall 
close our brief and hasty notice of this interesting work, 
intending to recur to it hereafter, for the purpose of mak- 
ing further extracts. 


‘* A distinction has been made between literary men 
and men of letters; the former title has been given to 


science. 

In these volumes, the term literary is applied to all 
persons who make books the business of their lives, or 
who are addicted to studious habits; and our observations 
apply to those who think too much on any subject, wheth- 
er that subject be connected with legal,» polemical, or 
medical erudition. 

Literature of late years has become so general] a pur- 
suit, that it is no small stock of knowledge which enables 
a man to keep pace with public information: go into what 
society we may, we are sure of meeting some individual 
with all the honors of recent aithorship thick upon him. 

It is the purport of this chapter to point out the use 
and the abuse of studious habits and literary tempera- 
ments. Perhaps the greatest of the advantages are those 
which are least obvious to the observer. It is not de- 
nied by many, that every facility afforded to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is an advancement of the public good; 
and, moreover, an avoidance of the mischief which leisure 
unoccupied inflicts on life. 

But the latter benefit is generally overlooked, only be- 
cause the tendency is natural to underrate the importance 
of familiar facts. It surely is not the least advantage of 
literary employment that it enables us to live in a state 
of blissful ignorance of our next-door neighbor’s fortune, 
faith, and politics; that it produces a state of society 
which admits of no invasion on domestic privacy, and 
furnishes us with arms against ennui, which supersede 
the necessity of a standing army of elderly female mo- 
ralists, and domestic politicians. In large cities, at 
least, literature occupies the ground which politics and 
scandal keep possession of in small ones; in the time 
of Tacitus, the evil was common to the communities of 
both: 

*Vitium parvis magnisque civitatibus commune 
Ignorantium et invidiam.’ 
Leisure, it seems, had no better occupation ere ‘the art 
of multiplying manuscripts through the intervention of 
machinery’ was discovered; but in these days of bock- 
publishing celebrity, when the press pours volumes on 
the town with the velocity of Perkins’ steam-gun, one 
has hardly sufficient liesure to acquire 2 knowledge even 
of the names of those ‘ dread counterfeits’ of dead men’s 
thoughts, which living plagiarism is continually recast- 
ing and sending forth. The grand distinction between 
metropolitan and provincial society, is the dearth of lite- 
rature in the latter. In country towns every individual 
has a portion of his time to devote to country politics, or, 
as he thinks, to the affairs of his country; and these mat- 
ters engross too much of his attention to allow him either 
time or taste for books. If we analyze the bane of all 
provincial society, the result of the painful investigation 
is to leave no other ingredients in the crucible of the 
mind, than politics and scandal. The former is confined 
to no one portion of country life—it pervades the whole; 
it constitutes half the business of existence; it forms the 
first of all its recreations, and embroils a neighborhood of 
perhaps the kindest hearted — in perpetual heart- 








burnings. But however useful and pleasant it may be to 
devote attention to public ntatters, to the affairs of king- 









authors, the latter to the general scholar and lover of 
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doms, or contested counties, to suffer these subjects to 
absorb all the faculties of the mind, is to indulge in a 
passion which becomes the pest of society. Politics 
may be the profession of Mr. Hume, the trade of Mr. 
Cobbett, the calling of Mr. Hunt, and the clerical voca- 
tion of that gentleman who enjoys the enviable title of 
the Devil’s Chaplain; but if we delude ourselves with the 
idea that we exert any happy influence over our country, 
or our own peace, by the unceasing agitation of political 
questions, we have formed a mistaken notion of our du- 
ties, as well as of our recreations. It is not to politics 
we must look for the enjoyment of tranquil leisure, nor 
from them we are to expect that happiness which ina great 
degree depends upon ourselves. 


+ How amall of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure; 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.’ 


In fact, the dominecring passion for politics which so 
largely prevails in provincial towns, if it deserve the 
name of recreation, is one of that sort which his Plutonic 
majesty may be supposed to feel a peculiar interest in 
promoting, in those dominions where hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness are presumed to dwell. The ten- 
dency of literature, on the other hand, is to turn the cur- 
rent of our thoughts into the more gentle streams of pri- 
vate happiness; and it is leterature alone, that can banish 
the demon of party discord from the sociai board, where 
the sound of politics is the signal for strife; from the pri- 
vate circle, where calumny has been putting ‘ rancors in 
the vessels of our peace;’ and even from the precincts of 
the boudoir, where the breath of scandal not unfrequently 
contaminates the rosy atmosphere of love itself. If the 
tea-table has ceased to be the terrible arcopagus of village 
politics, where private reputation used formerly to be con- 
signed tothe tender mercies of maiden gentlewomen and 
venerable matrons, whose leisure had no other occupation 
—it is because literature has afforded them an employ- 
ment more pleasing to themselves, and less injurious to 
others. It would be idle to expatiate on the good which 
literary pursuits are calculated to effect in every circle. 
The country gentleman need not be reminded that litera- 
ture, of all sports,even when pursued as a mere desultory 
pastime, is the noblest pleasure that can be chased. The 
military man is well aware that the days of Ensign Nor- 
therton are long gone by, and that it has ceased to be the 
fashion to shoot maledictions at literature, even through 
the sides of Homer. ‘The learned professions are no lon- 
ger ashamed to couple their graver studies with the lighter 
— of erudition, whose tendrils may cling around the 

oftiest branches of science without encumbering its tech- 
nical attainments; the higher orders are well aware, that 
when the ‘ blood of all the Howards’ cannot ennoble an 
unenlightened lord, a literary name may afford a title to 
immortality that any nobleman might be proud to aspire 
to. The middling classes of society have too much of 
that ‘strong, sound, roundabout common sense,’ which 
Locke has ascribed to them, to deceive themselves with 
the pretext that the duties of any avocation are incom- 
patible with literary pursuits, or to need the authority of 
Seneca for the conviction that ‘leisure without booke is 
the scpulture of the living soul.’ The first advantage of 
aliterary and scientific institution in provincial towne, is 
the bringing of those together who only require to sec 
one another in the social light of literary intercourse, to 
estcetn each other’s worth more highly than individuals 
of the same community often do. 

Nothing tends more to the small sweet courtesies of 
life than the extension of knowledge, the removal of ig- 
norance and prejudice. ‘The commonwealth of letters,’ 
to use the elegant language of a modern philosopher, ‘is 
of no party, and of no nation; it is a pure republic, and 
always at peace; its shades are disturbed not by domes- 
tic malice, or foreign levy; they resound not with the 
cries of faction, or public animosity; falezhood is the only 
cnemy their inhabitants denounce; Truth, and her minister 
Reason, is the only guide they follow.’ In a word, every 
mode of developing the god-like apprehension which is 
the connecting medium between mere organic and spi- 
ritual existence, is a vindication of our title to immorts::- 
ty, and an evidence of the nobility of that attribute on 
which we rest our superiority over the brute creation. 
‘It is through literature and »cisnce,’ says Davy, ‘that 
we may ivok iorward with confidence to a state of society 
in which the different orders and classes of men, will 
contribute more effectually to the support of each other 
than they have hitherto done. Considering and hoping 
that the human species is capable of becoming more en- 
lightened and more happy, we can only expect that the 
different parts of the great whole of society should be in- 
timately umted by means of knowledge; that they should 
act as the children of one great Parent, with one deter- 
mined end, so that no power may be rendered useless, 
and no exertions thrown away.’ ” 


This work is from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanch - 
ard, Philadelphia; and, bating the preéswork, which ie 
weil enough, it is much the worst piece of typography, 
with pretensions to respectability, that has ever fallen un- 
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der our observation. No—not much the worst either ; for 
we have before seen publications from the same press, that 
were nearly ona par with this, in respect to typographical 
execution. In the “Infirmities of Genius,” the typo- 
graphical errors average three or four on a page—some of 
them bordering on the ludicrous, others alinost bad enough 
to disturb the ghosts of Murray and Dr. Johnson, and 
others still throwing a partial veil over the author’s mean- 
ing, and sometimes quite concealing it. ‘There is no oc- 
casion, arising from the scarcity of books, that they should 
be carried hastily through the press; and ‘‘such things 
should not be.” 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


THEMES FOR WESTERN FICTION. 
BY ISAAC APPLETON JEWETT. 


The nineteenth century has thus far been eminently 
distinguished for the variety, the abundance, and the qual- 
ity of its imaginative literature. In poetry, new and 
beautiful creations have arisen into being. ‘To the rich 
stores of language, of imagery, and of kindling thought 
which previously existed, large and valuable accessions 
have been made. Amidst the noise and bustle cf this 
practical age, the muse has not ceased to utter her inspi- 
red tones, and with the sublime harmonies which have 
come down to us through past ages, have been mingled 
other strains of surpassing strength and swectness. In 
the department of poetic prose, there is much to excite 
wonder and admiration. We are astonished when we re- 
flect upon the vast and variegated mass of romantic fic- 
tion, to which the last thirty years have given birth. It 
furnishes the most imposing proof of the fruitful intellec- 
tual energies of the times. Hach year abundantly teems 
with fancy’s offspring, animated by the peculiar spirit 
which their creator deemed worthy to impart. It is in- 
deed a mournful truth, that many of these productions 
possess a character well calculated to startle the apprehen- 
sions, and to call down the rebuke of wise and good men. 


|culated to awaken solemn moral interest; that in this wil- 





derness of the west, human nature has been manifested 
under original and striking aspects; and that in these far- 
extending prairies, magnificent streams, lofty mountain- 
tops, majestic forests, silver lakes, and tumbling cataracts, 
is such a rare and mighty combination of God‘s handy 
work, as no other portion of the earth can exhibit. We 
deem these noble themes, and worthy to be preserved in 
the embalining spirit of poetry. It is also our humble 
hope, that views may be presented, which will induce the 
writers of western fiction to confine their range more with- 
in western boundaries, and to feel, that while the body of 
western literature is fashioned from native materials, its 
spirit should be an inspiration of western genius. 

We remark, that in various original and romantic dis- 
plays of character, seldom has a land been more fruitful 
than this western wilderness: and that our annals are re- 
markably full of incidents and events possessing deep 
dramatic interest, and oftentimes leading to most momen- 
tous results. If we look back a century and a half, we 
behold Canadian adventurers, led on by an eager spirit of, 
curiosity and gain, and missionaries, conducted by the 
hand of religion over the great northern lakes, and through 
the forests of the Illinois, planting their standard, and 
fixing their home upon the solitary shores of the Missis- 
sippi. The brief and imperfect chronicles which have 
descended to us from those remote periods, abound in 
scenes of novelty, perilous adventure, pious sacrifices, 
and curious manifestations of character. ‘They disclose| 
how wonderful was the mystery of a proverbially mercu- 
rial people over the stern and ice-bound affections of the 
savage; how gaily they mingled in their wild and fearful 
sports; how thoroughly they understood the springs of 
Indian action; and how dexterously they availed them- 
selves of their superior knowledge. We are all aware 
with what mournful garrulity the lean and slippered relic 
of those primeval settlers, dwells upon the golden era of 
the French regime. In his enthusiastic imagination, it 
was an Arcadia of simplicity and bliss. No government 
with its vile machinery of jails and court-houses, of sher- 





But while we grieve that God’s best gifts should be so per- 
verted as to administer to the gross elements of our na-)}| 
ture, and while we most earnestly deprecate the prejudi- || 
cial tendencies that may result from this perversion, we || 
are consoled and cheered by the reflection, that transcen- || 
dent genius has not disdained to ennoble and purify this 
elegant department of literature; breathing around it a 
celestial charm and purity; embodying within it the 
achievements of patriotism, and the holy martyrdom of 
virtue; making it the vehicle of kindling truths; through 
it defending and denouncing systems and institutions; 
quickening and exalting our noblest sympathies; opening 
the heart to a perception of moral beauty, and rendering 
it all feelingly alive to the fair and the good. ‘True, it is 
a master-spirit that hath wrought thus mightily; but if 
we can read aright the signs of the times, a tone has been 
given to public taste and sentiment that will not soon die 
away. The thirst for works of imagination is as strong 
and universal at the present time as at any former period; 
and we trust that of the floods which annually pour in up- 
on the reading world, there are some fountains at which 
the soul may drink and fee! itself refreshed and invigorat- 
ed. 

Whether our country has contributed its proportion to 
satisfy the literary demands of the age, it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to inquire. It may be true, as often assert- 
ed, that those of our countrymen who are endowed with 
richest intellectual gifts, captivated by the laurels which 
so early crown the champion, and panting for the highest 
rewards in the power of a free. an intelligent, and a migh- 
ty people to bestow, have invariably been enticed into the 
broad and spirit-stirring arena of political rivalry. Hap- 


iffs and lawyers, then bound free spirits in its iron chains; 
and no tax-gatherer thrust his importunate hand into the 
purses of well-meaning citizens, to obtain wherewithal to 
execute the new-fangled projects of modern ingenuity. 
However exaggerated may be these eulogies of times now 
no more, it is sufficient for our end to know, that strange 
and fantastical peculiarities grew up beneath both the 
Krench and Spanish regime. ‘There were the contrasts 
between the haughty, plumed hidalgo, the loquacious, 
flexible Canadian, and the unbending, voiceless ‘children 
of the leaves.’ ‘The foreign intruders were soon charac- 
terized by new traits. Far removed from the despotisin 
which had ruled them at home, they rioted in the luxury 
of free, unbounded action. ‘Too often was the rein flung 
upon the neck of capricious passions, and their freedom 
sometimes degenerated into a stormy licentiousness which 
has left dark and enduring stains upon their memory. Yet 
were there striking singularities in their manners and ha- 
bits of life, and attractive as well as repulsive features 
shining forth in their wild career, which render them not 
the least interesting of those who have strutted their brief 
hour and passed away forever from these western shores. 

It is not necessary, however, to extend our view back 
beyond the comparatively short period of seventy years. 
From the moment when the first adventurous hunters as- 
cended the Alleghanics, and from their lofty summit sur- 
veyed the beauty and magnificence of this western world, 
our annals are crowded with events of an all-absorbing 
interest, furnishing opportenities for the most ample de- 
velopment of intellectual, moral, and physical energies, 
while they have given birth to impulses that are destined 
to exert an influence for ages. Connected with the origi- 
nal settlement of these wilds, there is much to arouse our 





pily, however, public and political avocations do not mono- 
polize the genius of the land. It is no small gratification 
to know, that tlere are among us, an unpretending few, 
who have successfully pursued the still and solitary path- 
way to literary eminence. We look upon them as daunt- 
less pioncers into regions over which the fancy had never 
roamed; and while we indulge a rational pride in contem- 
pinting the intellectual monuments which they have rear- 


deepest sympathies, much to excite and keep alive our 
highest admiration. At this pomt we pause. Glancing 
an eye around, we behold a scene of solemn grandeur, 
beauty, and solitude. Forests of surpassing verdure ex- 
|pand far beyond the reach of vision, their monarchs rais- 
ing their high crests into the heavens, and tossing their 
gigantic limbs in every gale. ‘Through them streams, a 
\thousand leagues in length, roll, as they have rolled for 





ed to their own and their country’s fame, we are delight- 
ed with the prospects of beauty and grandeur that lie be- 


yond, and of which they have yivor most cheerin, though |! som of this soil. ‘The hand of industry has never erected 
Whatever a zealous and uncom-| 


but partial glimpses. 
promising criticism may insinuate to the contrary, we 
firmly believe, that within the borders of our country, in 
the past and in the present, is an abundance of fine mate- 
rials, endowed with capabilities of being wrought by the 
hand of genius into an original, a rich, and various litera- 
ture. It is proposed, in this essay, briefly to suggest some 
of the subjects abounding in the broad valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, Within which the poet and the novelist may find 
the elements of their imaginary creations. We engage 
in this task, in the impression that here are literary taci- 
lities exceedingly peculiar in their nature; that our past 
history is fruitful in events of deeply thrilling and roman- 
tic character; that, scattered along our shores, are myste- 
rious memorials of generations long since forgotten, cal- 


|centuries, their melancholy waters to the sea. The foot- 
'steps of civilization have never been imprinted on the bo- 


\\ere the monuments of sucial and domestic life. The} 
|| voice of intelligent, cultivated, christianized man has nev- 
lier been heard along these shores. ‘he scream of the 
|panther and the roar of the bison might mingle at times 
| with the wild shouts of savage exultation, and be echoed 
\\and re-echoed among the hills. Here was nature clothed 
lin virgin majesty. Such had she been for ages. Such 
was she when she sprung from the hand of her Creator. 

This was the region into which, a little more than three 
score years ago, a few hunters from the Atlantic states 
first penetrated, their imaginations kindled into enthusi- 
asm by the glory of the surrounding scene, and their steps 
sustained by an intrepidity that never quailed. Here 
commences an era among the most memorable in the his- 
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say, romantic beginning of that series of events whose 
tendencies are rapidly unfolding to the world, and whose 
magnificent results are destined to exist and increase 
throughout all coming time. We know not where aro 
themes more worthy the highest efforts of the pencil and 
the pen, then those presented in the incidents, expeditions 
and displays of character which distinguished these early 
periods. We know not if there be within the wide limits 
of our land, a theatre upon which more solemn, thrilling 
tragedies have been enacted, than on the spot once known 
by the appellation of ‘the dark and bloody ground;’ and 
seldom have the sublime qualities of perseverance in most 
disastrous chances; fortitude under bereavements and tor- 
ture; self-possession in appalling crises, and of courage in 
battling with a ruthless foe, shone forth more brightly 
than among the actors in those fearful scenes. : 
The situation in which the first emigrants found them- 
selves was extraordinary. ‘Their feelings and character 
were acted upon by new and peculiar influences. Con- 
cealed energies were brought into action. An unusual 
vigor was imparted to their physical and intellectual na- 
tures, A determination was given to their conduct and 
tempers which strongly distinguished them. If it be in- 
quired what were their predominant traits, we answer, 
that they possessed in an eminent degree the elements 
upon which education is designed to operate; those strong 
and original virtues which constitute the basis of efficient 
character. They were abundantly gifted with patience, 
perseverance, frankness, generosity, a dauntless heroism 
and an enthusiastic love of liberty. These are the quali- 
ties which were developed, amplified and brought to ma- 
turity by peculiar agencies, existing only in the wilder- 
ness. ‘Their power is visible in the mighty revolutions 
which they have wrought; in the new world which within 
the period of fifty years has sprung into being. ‘Their 
traces are still legible in the manners of their descendants, 
and are impressed upon the customs and constitutions pre- 
vailing at the present day. Considerations like these have 
induced us to believe, that in the modes of thought, feel- 
ing and utterance; in the habits, adventures, and striking 
character of the Pioneers, are most appropriate and origi- 
nal subjects for the pen of fiction. It is not the design 
of this Essay to enter into analytical details. It may 
not, however, be uninteresting in this part of our obser- 
vations, specially to indicate some of these subjects. 
When glowing with truth and power upon the canvass of 
the novelist or the poet, it is presumed that they will im- 
age forth the spirit of those times far more happily then 
the cold and formal pictures on the historic page. 

Among the early emigrants to the west, whose original 

features attract and fix attention, we think that the Hun- 
ter is entitled to a conspicuous place. The profession 
which he adopted, and the world in which he lived, were 
full of charms to his captivated fancy. There was the 
valley of flowers to gladden his eye. There was the 
woodland melody to enchant his ear. ‘There was the 
fountain of crystal waters to quench his thirst, and the 
delicious banquet of the chase to regale his appetite. 
There were his companions, his rifle and his hounds, to 
keep alive his warm affections, while above ard areund 
him were an ever-present sublimity to fill his soul with 
awe. Even the extremest toils and perils were cheerful- 
ly encountered; for while they gave an astonishing acute- 
ness to the senses, and imparted vigor and elasticity to 
the frame, they stirred up tuinultuous feelings, and called 
into exercise, to render perfect, his powers of invention. 
Contemning the forms and trammels of regulated society, 
he clothes himself in picturesque costume, and bounding 
over the hills and along the valleys, he 
“Would not his unhoused free condition 
Put into circumspection and confine 
For the sea’s worth.” 
Far removed, for long periods of time, from any human 
intercourse, he converses with the echoes of the forest, or 
communes in silence with his Maker and the divinity that 
dwells within. He is happy in the solitude of the deep 
woods, and rejoices inthe ampleness of his undisputed 
range. But the tide of emigration swells, and roars, and 
sweeps onward. He hears the axe of industry, and sees 
the smoke from the intruder’s dwelling overshadowing his 
fair hunting-grounds. ‘The buffalo and the deer have al- 
ready taken their flight. Gazing for a moment at the en- 
croachments of civilization, he turns his face towards the 
setting sun, and uttering a malediction upon the hand that 
so ruthlessly wars with nature’s peace, he plunges again 
into the far depths of the wilderness, that he may roam 
uumolested in his own appropriate home. This is a por- 
trait from real life, tinged though it be with the softest 
hues of poetry and romance. Of the thousands who a- 
bandoned the refinements of cultivated society, for the 
wild charms of a Huntsman’s life, perhaps the most illus- 
trious mode] may be found in the far-famed Patriarch of 
Kentucky. 

Less romantic, though not less interesting, are the cha- 
racter and fortunes of those, who with their: wives and 
children, and implements of husbandry, first crossed the 
mountains, and braving danger and death, deposited as it 
were, their household goods on the bosom of a savage wil- 














tory of our country. Now is the simple, and may we not 


derness. They may emphatically be denominated the 








Fathers of the West. They are properly the renowned 
Pioneers, whose names are on every tongue, and whose 
deeds we would have perpetuated through every age. 
Their industry first awoke the long slumbers of the forest, 
letting in the sun upon its gloom, and making it to smile 
asa garden. It was their intelligent enterprise which 
laid broad and deep the foundations of an enduring em- 
pire. It is in their energy, privations and bloodshed that 
we may discover the germ of those great blessings which 
have sprung up to gladden the hearts and to enrich the 
understanding of millions. 

The various circumstances connected with the settle- 
ment of a new country, are never devoid of interest. 
Whoever reflects upon the unrelenting ferocity of Indian 
hostilities; the extremes of hope and fear that so long agi- 
tated the breasts of the emigrants; the exceeding beauty 
of the scenes in which their solitary labors were com- 
menced; and the grand results that have followed so imme- 
diately in the train of their simple beginnings; must ac- 
knowledge, that the early settlement of this region is dis- 
tinguished by features that have peculiar claims upon at- 
tention. Reposing beneath the vines and fig-trees, which 
were planted by the enterprise, and watered by the blood 
of the Pioneer, we have but faint conceptions of the haz- 
ards and sufferings through which he was compelled to 
pass. We may see him engaged in the peculiar occupa- 
tion of the husbandman, yet armed at every point, for de- 
fensive conflict. We may read how sudden was his tran- 
sition from the domestic hearth to the murderous battle- 
field. Yet how little do we know of the anguish that 
rent his bosom, when returning from his labors, he beheld 
his dwelling wreathed in flames, and his wife falling with 
her children beneath the tomahawk and the scalping-knife. 
Although a grezt portion of his time was spent amidst 
peril and slaughter, still he had his moments of enthusi- 
astic enjoyment. In the past, was the recollection of 
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Nor are we deficient in materiel for exquisite humor 
and sarcastic wit. The ludicrous anomalies in human na- 
ture have stood out as broad and glaring in the simple, as 
in more artificial states of society. Professional pedan- 
try; the ingenious frauds of avarice; the shifts of an am- 
bition which aimed at an ascendancy over an unlettered 
people; have here abounded and furnished illustrations of 
character. ‘To the least attentive spectator, it must be 
immediately apparent, how conspicuously have the fra- 
ternities of Pedlers, Pettifoggers, Pedagogues, and Disci- 
ples of Aésculapius, figured in the Western drama. This 
is not the place to vindicate or to assail the right by which 
these, and other gentlemen of equally grave pretensions, 
are invariably deemed the appropriate victims of satirical 
wit. Whether justly or unjustly, for good or for ill, the 
right appears to be very generally assumed; and we here 
dismiss the topic, by repeating, that seldom has an ampler 
and more diversified field been spread out to invite its 
most relentless exercise. 

We have thus, in this branch of our subject, particular- 
ly designated some of the character, whose traits should 
be so embodied as to move the heart while informing the 
understanding. History, ‘as leaning upon her elbow, she 
waits for time,’ only waits the coming on of grand events, 
the overthrow of dynasties, the rise and fall of kings and 
conquerors. Her tones are always solemn; her walks are 
in the high places. There is a world of life, feeling and 
beauty, which she seldom or never condescends to enter. 
This is one of the delightful spheres of the novelist and 
poet. Here may they be seen, preserving costume and 
dialect, sketching scenery, delineating character, portray- 
ing manners, tracing customs, adorning incidents, and 
picturing the various arts of social life. We long to see 
them thus engaged under this western sky, ere these to- 
pics have become a prey to oblivion. This, however, is 
not their exclusive sphere. Their range knows no limit. 





victories won, and of tremendous obstacles subdued. In 
the present, was the delicious sense of healthful exis- 
tence, enjoyed in freedom among the fairest works of cre- 
ation. In the future, was the dim vision of a glory whose 
similitude no eye had seen, and no imagination had con- 
ceived. Nor was he altogether removed from gentle and 
holy influences. Here was woman’s love stronger than 
death, and her heroic fortitude which no calamities could 
bew down. ‘The kind affections over which time cannot 
triumph, which bloom under every sky, and grow in fresh- 
ness and vigor, when all things else decay, were often 
manifested in a strength and delicacy, that well proclaim- 
ed their celestial origin. Instances abound among the 
tempestuous scenes of border-warfare, in which the fe- 
male character burst forth in forms equally novel, roman- 
tic, and attractive. Here also was the devoted mission- 
ary of the cross, with his consoling voice, cheering his 
people with glimpses of an eternal beauty, and pointing 
the vengeful sons of the forest to that equal sky, into 
which the distinctions of this world never enter, and 
where oppressor and oppressed are no longer known. We 
have ever regarded this character with unusual interest. 
In his heroic sacrifice of self, that his Master’s temple 
might be built up in the hearts of stern and savage men, 
shines forth a spirit as beautiful asit is sublime. It may 
not be improper, in this connexion, to suggest another 
class of character, which, though it was created by tem- 
porary circumstances, and at this day has almost ceased 
to exist, is remarkably distinguished by original features. 
We allude to that which is expressed by the simple and 
familiar appellation, ‘The Boatmen of the Mississippi.’ 
Their existence began with the introduction of commerce 
upon the western rivers. It continued until the great era, 
when the steam-engine began to supplant every other 
boat-propelling agent, at which period they numbered se- 
veral thousands. As is well known, they constituted a 
race by themselvec. From the communities around them, 
they were separated by broad distinctions. Their singu- 
lar employment; their almost absolute exemption from the 
restraints that prevail in civil life; the frequent hazards 
which it was their fortune to encounter; and the splendid 
scenery, in the bosom of which their brief lives were 
spent; all combined to mould a character of bold and ro- 
mantic originality. They were original in their tastes, 
as indicated by costume and amusements. They were 
original in their views of justice, as made manifest by 
their sovereign contempt of law and its professors. They 
were original in their general habits of thinking, as well 
as in the strange and idiomatic phraseology which served 
as a vehicle for their thoughts. Their life was an alter- 
nation from extreme idleness to extreme toil. From the 
former, they were aroused by the sourds of music, or the 
shouts of an affray in which it was their glory to antici- 
pate. From the latter, whose severity warred upon the 
physical powers, they were relieved by an early death. 
When living, they were recognized by their lordly tone 
and bold, swaggering air; their graves may here and there 
be seen dotting the shores of the Ohio and Mississippi. 
Perceiving in them, as we do, a new and curious exhibi- 
tion of human nature, when operated upon by peculiar 
circumstances, we consider their life an interesting topic 
for the pen, and their character worthy of a glowing por- 
traiture, 


The Muse is gifted with an immortal power to embrace 
and consecrate the loftiest themes. The Novelist, not li- 
mited to common-place adventures, ascends the higher 
walks, and dwells among great historical truths, inspir- 
ing them with new interest, and clothing them in more 
attractive beauty. In this Western land, we long to wit- 
ness an exercise of their best powers. Let them kindle 
patriotism into new life, and warm our bosoms with more 
fervent gratitude, by stirring exhibitions of our fathers’ 
bloodshed, toil and struggles. Let them breathe their 
magical influence around spots which an enthusiastic 
courage has made sacred to American liberty. Let them 
rescue from forgetfulness those heroic achievements, and 
sublime self-sacrifices, which redeem and exalt our fallen 





nature. The waves of time are sweeping onward, bury- 
ing the past in its silent depths. A thousand beautiful 
incidents illustrative of character, and many a noble ve- 
teran will be forgotten, because they have no chronicler. 
‘ [lacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.’ 
Let the poet and the novelist pour their light over these 
themes. We know them to be full of moral and roman- 
tic interest; for the few which the historian has preserved, 
even when contemplated by his pale and sober lamp, quick- 
en the pulses of the blood, thrill us with intenser admira- 
tion of virtue, while they reveal hidden and mighty ener- 
gies of the human soul. 

We pags to another topic. It embraces the character 
of the aboriginal proprietors of this territory; their habits 
of life; singular customs and institutions; their mournful 
fortunes, and their approaching doom. We are not among 
the eulogists of savage character.and life. We know 
that their fancied happiness is alla dream. Nor are we 
moved to shed sentimental tears over the graves of their 
departed power, or to mourn that those wio still linger 
among us are fast fulfilling a destiny over which man has 
no control+ Yet we cannot contemplate thei with indif- 
ference. ‘Tous they ever appeared an extraordinary peo- 
ple. ‘True portraits of their character and modes of ex- 
istence, possess attractive as well as grand and command- 
ing features. Even those which, to the eye of Christiani- 
ty and civilization are most forbidding, often have a wild 
and original charm that commends them to every obser- 
ver of mankind. Invincible love of independence; filial 
and profound veneration for age; affectionate remem- 
brance of the dead; a solemn sense of the omnipotence of 
the Great Spirit; a fortitude that impassively brooks the 
extremes of good and ill; a fearlessness that laughs in the 
very face of danger; friendships and gratitude, over which 
years have no influence;—these are magnanimous quali- 
ties, and these were deeply impressed upon the pilgrims 
of the wild. On the other hand, their terrible, untorgiv- 
ing, unforgetting vengeance; their cruel and often abject 
superstitions; the severe and chilling gravity of their de- 
portment; their contempt of sympathy with external na- 
ture; may exhibit them inaless amiable aspect. Yet must 


it be acknowledged, that these traits lose much of their 
repulsiveness, when associated, as they usually were, with 
the burning recollection of imagined wrongs; the vigo- 
rous and exciting action of the chase; the ingeniously de- 
vised schemes of artful minds; and with displays of bold, 
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However strange the lights, and deep the shades of 
Indian character, when transferred to the canvass with 
truth and spirit, they reveal in 


‘ This stoic of the woods, this man without a tear,’ 


one of those mysterious beings whom the Genius of Ro- 
mance may justly regard as created for her own espe- 
cial use. It is the passions, the affections, the capacities, 
the likes and dislikes; in short, all that goes to constitute 
the mind, the character of the Indian, which we hold to 
be worthy of delineation. In our view, these are the su- 
Ppremest objects of interest. Original and masterly exhi- 
bitions of the spiritual elements of man, are ever contem- 
plated with pleasure. We wish to know how they are 
modified by solitude, scenery, peculiar customs and occu- 
pations. ‘The knowledge is gratifying, inasmuch as it 
imparts an amplitude to our conceptions of human nature, 
and awakens within our own bosoms, feelings and capa- 
cities of which we had never dreamed. 

The western Muse will in this theme find exhaustless 
materials for her fairy creations. We trust that she will 
rejoice to take the abused child of the forest into her gen- 
tle keeping, and to embalm his traits and melancholy des- 
tinies in immortal song. ‘To her vision he will seldom ap- 
pear in the debasement to which an inhuman avarice has 
subjected him. She will go back to the brighter periods 
of his history. She will there behold in him the monarel: 
of a thousand hills, rejoicing in the greatness of his 
strength, and free as the chainless winds. She will ex- 
hibit him erect and thoughtful amidst the glorious beauty 
to whose inheritance he wasborn. She will see him, now 
voiceless before the dignity of age; now kindling the am- 
bition of a thousand warriors by his impetuous and fervid 
eloquence; now falling in deadly conflict with a foe, yet 
happy that his spirit is soon to join those of departed 
Braves in the flowery prairies and plenteous hunting- 
grounds of another world. Whether dashing through so- 
litudes in pursuit of game, or sporting in his light canoe 
upon the bosom of his native lakes, or casting his proudest 
trophies at the feet of her in whom are garnered up his 
gentle affections, or silently worshipping the Great Spirit 
amidst lightnings and storms, he is always romantic, al- 
ways poetical. Around him, in his declining fortunes, 
gathers tenderer interest. He has been borne down by 
events whose onward march was resistless. The coun- 
cil-fires are no longer lit up in their wonted places. The 
graves of mighty chieftains are trampled beneath foreiga 





footsteps, and powerful nations have passed away as the 
trace of acloud. Remnants of others have retreated tu 
the west. Despair, at times, has prompted them to raise 
an arm against the physical and political agencies that 
were working their doom. Their faint efforts have but 
revealed to them the hopeless truth of departed power. 
They are the convulsive struggles of the giant, whom for 
ages the conqueror has been chaining to the earth. A 
few more years, and darkness and silence will close around 
them forever. We can hardly conceive of topics more in- 
viting than these to the writer of fiction. 

It is not, however, in the past, in thrilling incidents 
and romantic character, among heroes and achievements 
over which time is spreading its shadowy veil, that the 
novelist finds his sole materials. ‘The present is all open 
before him. Socicty as it is now organized, educated and 
refined, is within his sphere. ‘There are existing modes 
and customs to be described. The tendencies of existing 
institutions are to be unfolded. Professional traits, pecu- 
liar occupations, poverty and wealth, intelligence and ig- 
norance, with their respective effects, are all to be exhi- 
bited. ‘The shadows of character, multiplied as the ever- 
shifting scenes and conditions of human life, are to be 
rendered visible by the pencil of the novelist. It is for 
him, surveying the world of action, feeling and thought, 
which expands on every side, to make choice of suitable 
elements, and harmoniously combining them, to form new 
creations of truth and beauty. It is the glory of his art, 
that by a judicious arrangement of circumstances, by 
forcible contrasts and happy resemblances, he is enabled 
to present the most vivid and impressive pictures of life 
and character. We can appreciate the melancholy charm 
which lapse of years flings around every object. We 
know how fondly and successfully the writers of romance 
dwell among scenes that are almost viewless through the 
mist of ages. Yct we are not of the number who woul: 
banish the novelist from the Real and the Present. This 
is a field in which he has heretofore reaped, and we doubt 
not is destined still to gather, some of his fairest honors. 
There are in English literature no more delightful speci- 
mens of descriptive and creative energy, than those which 
are designed to represent society as it is. 

It may not be deemed necessary to enlarge upon the re- 
markable éircumstances which, at the present day, charac- 
terize the West, and render it a most attractive subject to 
the painter of real life and living manners. Whether it 
be viewed in its physical, moral, or social aspects, extra- 
ordinary features everywhere meet the eye. The aged 
Pioneer, as he looks around and beholds the triumphs of a 
well-directed industry; the beauty and abundance of har- 
vest-fields; the life and splendor of thronged cities; the 








impassioned and figurative eloquence. 








mighty agents of commerce traversing their courses 
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thousand miles from the ocean; as he listens to the multi- 
tude of human voices, and perceives on every side the 
heavenly influences of liberty and peace, can hardly re- 
alize, that into this region, but fifty years ago, he came 
with his rifle and his axe, and found a howling wilderness. 
He is confused, confounded. The astonishing change sur- 
passes his powers of conception. He is ready to believe 
that his fancy is cheated by the wild vagaries of a dream. 

if the elements which contribute to form the moral, so- 
cial and intellectual features of the country be examined, 
curiosity and surprise are equally awakened. We are 
surprised at their wide and strongly contrasted diversities. 
{fither are congregated the representatives ot almost eve- 
ry clime. ‘They have brought with them their national 
traits, the impress of other times, stamped by peculiar 
circumstances. Hence have originated the strange and 
pleasant varieties which distinguish Western character. 
It is in this population, associated in a favorable spot. 
under the broad protecting wing of free institutions, that 
those energies have been developed, which are carrying 
forward the West with a rapidity that has no parallel in 
past ages. Unterprise, emulation, inspiring hopes, free 
thought and unfettered ,action, are working their mighty 
miracles among us. Society is in ceaseless motion. It 
is active almost to restlessness. It is continually engaged 
in perfecting what has already been begun, or in devising 
and commencing new schemes for its advancement in hap- 
piness and virtue. Hence it is singularly free from tame- 
ness and dull monotony, those fatal foes to the descrip- 
tive novelist. It must be confessed that the extremely 
practical eee | of its general operations, seeins to 
wage deadly warfare with the ideal visions of poesy and 
romance. Yet it is by these operations that dormant capa- 
cities are awakened into action; strong feelings called 
trom the invisible depths to the surface of the soul; that 
stability is imparted to grand achievements, and mankind 
are made sure of an ever-growing progress in truth and 
excellence. ‘This exceedingly partial view will, perhaps, 
sufliciently disclose to the novelist the superior opportuni- 
ty for the exercise of his skill, in the present character 
and condition of the western people. Let him show the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure. 
Let him reveal the spirit of institutions, customs and pro- 
fessions, by exhibiting their influence on individual and 
social happiness. Let him hold up to universal scorn and 
reprobation the follies, the aflectations, and the vices, 
which insidiously steal into the bosom of society. Let 
him enthrone virtue upon her pure and lofty eminence, 
give her a voice of celestial harmony, and clothe her in 
living light. 

We cannot close our observations upon the materials for 
Western Imaginative Literature, without suggesting the 
topic of western scenery. None but the poet’s pencil can 
adequately sketch its fresh and gorgeous beauty, as it was 
gradually unfolded to the enraptured vision of the early 
Pioneer. There was the prairie expanding far away into 
one boundless ocean of fragrance and bloom. There arose 
the hills, 


‘Rock ribbed, and ancicnt as the sun,’ 


as yet unshorn of their native glories. There slumbered 
the landscape, over whose bosom danced chrystal waters 
to the minstrelsy of birds, imaging a purity and loveli- 
ness that belong not to earth. It is true that the hand of 
cultivation has somewhat changed the aspect of our scene< 
ry; yet does it retain features, whose beauty and gran- 
deur must recommend them as rich themes for descriptive 
poetry. Its primeval freshness has not faded away. That 
wild, indescribable charm, peculiar to the handy-work of 
nature, has not disappeared. Although no barenial tow- 
ers, no emblems of feudal despotism, may beetle over our 
vluffs, yet here shall the eye behold monuments of forgot- 
ten nations, whose origin no tradition can speak, and 
avound which lingers a mysterious moral interest to link 
the present with the past. Into this sublime, and beauti- 
ful, and virgin world, we would that the descriptive muse 
might soon wing her way. We wouid have from her pen- 
cil the first delightful pictures of scenes that must soon 
pass away, and be beheld no more. We desire that here, 
as in other climes, she may shed a sweet and consecrating 
‘fluence around hills, and streams, and lakes. Through 
the transparent beauty of her delineations, we would con- 
template the beauty and sublimity of that Power which 
has so wisely framed the visible world without; tilling it 
with the most lovely and magnificent images of the invi- 
sible world within, and endowing it with capacities to 
soothe, to quicken, and to elevate the soul. sexciies 
Such is a very general survey of the ‘Themes for Wes- 
tern Fiction. How abundant, how various, how rich, and 
how original are these materials! How fine is their adap- 
tation to the noblest purposes of the novelist and the poct! 
How do they teem with the germs of a beautiful, diversi- 
tied, and useful literature! In their neglected repose, 
they wait the enchanter’s power. Although as yet but 
little may have been attempted, still we trust that the 
time is coming, when that genius which moves so tri- 
umphantly in other departments, will enter these fair re- 
gions, and that from its hand will spring new and splendid 
creations, fitted to delight, to improve, and to exalt our 


natures. 
banish the thought, that in distant lands alone can be 
found a worthy theatre for the display of their best pow- 
ers. Here, by the side of sturdier plants, may bloom the 
fair flowers of poetry and of song. And as we hasten on- 
ward to the fulfilment of our sublime political and physi- 
cal destinies, may it not be forgotten that our only endur- 
ing glory, our noblest fame, will abide in the lofty and im- 
perishable monuments of intellectual excellence. 
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NORA BOYLE—THE STOLEN HEIR. 


The story that gives us the following narration commeu- 
ces with describing a scene where a female sits only par- 
tially sheltered by a solitary rock on a wide common, 
while a dismal snow and rain sweeps over it. She has 
waited, until almost insensible with cold before she is 
joined by her false suitor, Richard Morton, who has prom- 
ised her his hand; but required of her to steal away the 
heir of Mount Morton, and to meet him at this place. At 
the point where we introduce the dialogue to our readers, 
Morton has just given vent to his joy at his discovering 
that the infant in the arms of Nora had perished with 
cold; while she is almost frantic at the thought. 


‘Richard, Richard, do you know what I have done?’ she 
sobbed in reply. 


‘I'll tell you what,’ cried he sternly, ‘ you have done 
me better service than you ever did before—you have 
done the very thing I wanted.’ 

* My brain is bewildered and burning,’ she said, ‘ and 
{ hardly comprehend what you would tell me. Service, 
did you say! Alas! I can do you no service, Richard. I 
would to God I were dead!’ 

‘I did not ask you to do more service,’ cried he,—‘ I 
told you, you had done enough already. The stealing of 
their heir, I tell you, was of no use without this; and this 
would have been done sooner or later. Why, what a 
simpleton you were, to think that I would succeed to these 
estates, till a jury had been shown that the next heir was 
dead! I was jesting with you, when I said that I would 
rear him in France!’ 

Consciousness of something dreadfully sinful in her 
companion, seemed to have been gradually forcing itself 
upon the reluctant mind of the miserable girl; she had 
shrunk partially from his embrace at the first faint suspi- 
cion, but now she sprung from his side with the energy of 
entire horror. 

‘ Jesting! jesting!’ she exclaimed; ‘and you promised 
that you would marry me—oh! blessed Virgin! was that 
jesting also?” 

‘Perverse and provoking fool,’ he cried furiously, and 
grasped her by the arm, ‘dare you reproach me with a 
falsehood, when the guilt of murder is upon your own soul! 
What would you do! Would you rush into lady Morton’s 
chamber with her dead child in your arms, and tell her that 
you come to be hanged! Would you go mad, and rave to 
the tempest here, till you sink upon the common, and be- 
come like what you carry!’ 

‘Oh! that | were;—oh! would to God that I were!’ she 
exclaimed with a fresh burst of passionate weeping. 

‘Well, well,’ said he, ‘be calm, I entreat you now, 
and listen to me.’ 

He set his back doggedly against the blast, and again 
drew her to his side, where, under the shelter of his cloak, 
he said in a strong whisper— 

* You can save us both if you will, Nora. Go down to 
Mount Morton; I will see you safe to the door. Steal in 
as you came out. Dry the wet from the child’s hair, and 
the marks of the soil from his night dress, and lay him in 
his cradle. ‘The draught you gave the nurse secures you 
from interruption. ‘Then go to your own bed; but you 
must hang your wet clothes to dry, and throw your shoes 
into the river out of your window. They will all say in the 
morning that the child died a natural death over night. 
Come’—for all at once, as he was speaking, she had clasp- 
ed her hands closer over her breast, where the infant still 
lay, and with a deep and fluttering inspiration had made 
her assent, in the direction of the house,—* Come, there 
is a good girl. Did I not say well, Nora! Why, you are 
a woman of spirit after all. I was wrong to quarrel with 
you. ‘That was no fault of your’s. You could not tell 
how cold it would be:—never blame yourself then. By 
my honor I will marry you yet, if you only do the thing 
well; but why do you not speak, Nora?’ 

‘Make haste, make haste,’ in a voice of forced and 
tremulous calmness, was all the reply she made. 

‘Yes, let us hurry on,’ he answered; ‘ the sooner it is 
done the better. But, I cannot take you with me to-night, 
Nora; you are aware of that. You must stay, to avoid 
suspicion. And, mark me, be not tvo eager in the morn- 
ing to make the alarm; and when you have to look at it’ 
among the rest’ — 

But let us not pollute our pages with the minutie of de- 
liberate villany, which, in the pauses of the wind, he 
ceased not to pour into the ears of Nora Boyle, till they 
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arrived beneath an arch of tossing and leafless branches. 
Through this the wind shrieked so loud and shrilly, that 
neither heard the other, till they stood before an antique 
and extensive building at its further end. 

‘Now, Nora,’ whispered Morton, as they advanced to 
alow door in the ivy covered wall, ‘ remember what I 
have told you; 1 will see you to-morrow; till then, give 
me a kiss’— 

But she had hurried in through the unfastened postern, 
and he heard the bolts shoot and the chains fal! on the in- 
side, ere the unhallowed words had passed his lips. 

‘She cannot mean to play me false,’ he muttered ‘ she 
cannot do but as I have desired. She has no choice. Yet 
I will nct trust her. I will round to her window, and sec 
to it myself.’ 

So saying, he turned from the door, and dived into the 
thick shrubbery that skirted the court-yard in front. 

Mount Morton House was built on the precipitous bank 
of a torrent that poured the collected waters of its course 
into the Shannon, sometimes in a tiny cascade that was 
hardly visible, trickling down the face of its steep chan- 
nel, and sometimes, as on this occasion, in a thunder ng 
waterfall that shook the trees upon its sides and drove the 
beaten flood into a tumultuous repulse far over its level 
banks beyond. ‘The rear walls of the building rose al- 
most from the verge of the rock; and any ledge that their 
regular foundation had left, was inaccessible except from 
below. 

Morton descended the steep and wooded bank till he 
arrived at the water’s edge, which was now risen so high, 
that in some places there was barely footing between it 
and the overhanging precipice. The jagged and confu- 
sed masses of rock that usually obstructed the course of 
the howling brook were now covered by a deep river that 
poured its silent weight of waters from bank to bank, un- 
interrupted, save here and there where a sullen gurgle 
told that some overhanging branch or twisted root was 
struggling ineffectually with its swift oppressor. Every 
stock and stone, from the spot where he stood to the win- 
dow of Nora Boyle, was known—alas! too well known— 
to Richard Morton; yet he paused and shuddered when 
he looked at the drifting tempest and black precipice 
above him, and at the swelling inundation at his feet.— 
Bound upon whatever errand of sin, he might have clam- 
bered up the ragged pathway before, yet his hand had 
never trembled as it grasped branch or tendril, and his 
knee had ever been firm above the narrowest footing; 
but whether it was the increased danger of the ascent on 
such a night, or the tremendous consciousness of what 
that perilous ascent was undertaken for, that now unman- 
ned him, he stood in nerveless trepidation, his hand laid 
upon the first hold he had to take, and his foot placed in 
its first step up the sheer face of the crag, motionless, till 
suddenly a strong light flashed successively from the three 
loop-holes of the hall, and after disappearing for a moment 
streamed again with a strong and steady lustre from the 
well known window of his paramour. He started from 
his trance, and flung himself to the next ledge at a bound; 
thence, toiled upward, now swinging from branch to 
branch, now clambering from crag to crag, sometimes 
hanging from the one hand, sometimes from the other, 
panting and exhausted, he at length gained the projec- 
tion beneath Nora’s window. He caught the sill, and 
raising himself slowly, looked into the apartment. A light 
burned on the high mantle-piece, and a low fire was 
gathering into flames below. On the floor knelt Nora 
Boyle, and before her, wrapt in blankets, lay the disco!- 
ored body of the frozen child. 

‘ Nora,’ cried Morton in a strong whisper, ‘ what are 
you doing? You will ruin all? Put him in his cradle and 
get to bed.’ 

She raised her head with a strong shudder. ‘ Villain 
I defy you!’ she cried and bent down again—it was to 
chafe the little limbs with both hands. 

‘Villain! villain!’ repeated Morton, ‘are you mad? do 
you know what you say! open the window, and I will 
show you what to do myself.’ 

Her long hair, glistening with rain, had fallen down dis- 
shiveled over her hands; she threw back her head to 
part it on her brow, and bind up the wet locks behind; 
and, as with unconscious violence, she drew the dark and 
bands till the water streamed from their hard knot, cast 
one glance of exulting abhorrence at the window, and ex- 
claimed again, ‘ Villain, I defy you! The baby is not dead.” 

‘ It is a lie!’ cried Morton, furiously, but his heart mis- 
gave him as heuttered the words; and the chance of losing 
all by that unforseen possibility, smote upon his soul with 
sickening suddenness. ‘ No, no, Nora,’ he cried ‘ you are 
deceived. It cannot be. The body is as cold as a stone. 
You will be hanged for this murder if you goon. Nora! 
for she did not seem to hear him, bending with her face to 
the infant’s, and constantly chafing with both her hands. 
‘No! give it up and save yourself. Put him in the cra- 
dle. 1 will marry you—! will, by all that is sacred, if 
you do! I will make you lady Morton, by heaven I will, 
before to-morrow morning, if you give it up. Nora! 
wretch! hear me, I will not be trifled with. Open the 














passed the furthest skirts of the declining mcor, and were 








window or I will break it in,’ and he shook the staunch- 
eons furiously, but she heard him not. ’ 











‘ Oh, blessed mother, if ever I prayed to you with a pure 
heart, make my hands warm now,’ she cried, for the livid 
purple was already changing upon the little limbs. ‘Baby, 
dear baby!’ she sobbed with bursting tears of joy, ‘ are 
you;coming at last to save me? Oh! open your little eyes, 
ymile upon me, bless me forever with one breath!—Oh! 
gtacious God, I bless thee, his eyes are opening!’ and she 
teil by the re-animated infant’s side, swooning again; but 
from the excess of feelings, oh how different from those 
which had stricken her down, a conscious and despairing 
sinner at the foot of the cold stone on Dirrimahon Moor! 

Nora Boyle returned slowly and painfully to conscious- 
ness. The images of life’s bright dawning in the eyes of 
the little one, and of the savage scowl! that had glared up- 
on her through the window, as the baffled villain saw his 
tast dark hope dispelled, still floated before her confused 
senses, but she remembered nothing distinctly. Some- 
thing was moving, twining, warm among the long tresses 
on her neck. Oh blessed touch! it was the little hand 
with its soft busy fingers playing with her curls! She 
would have clasped the recovered treasure to her heart, 
but returning recollection of the wrong she had done him 
deterred her, and she could only sit and gaze with an aw- 
ful and reverential wonder upon the miracle of heaven’s 
kindness that lay, moving and smiling in the now genial 
glow of the bright hearth before her. 

She gazed till the fullness of her heart had almost over- 
come her once more, but tears at last came struggling up 
with imprisoned passion, and poured it forth in long and 
relieving weeping. But her unburthened heart had hard- 
ly expanded again within her bosom, when the thoughts 
of her own injuries, degradation and abandonment, and the 
dreadful reflection that all had been endured for the sake 
of such a man as Morton, came crowding on her soul, and 
choked the relieving tears at their source. She covered 
her face with her hands, as if to hide herself from the in- 
nocent being before her, and it was not till she had knelt 
in long and fervent prayer that she dared at length to look 
upon ortouch him. At last she arose, and giving him one 
timid caress, !\“ted her sweet burden again, and bore him 
with steps that seemed, unsteady as they were, to tread 
on air, to his own empty cradle by the bedside of his still 
sleeping nurse. She placed him softly in his little nest, 
and stole to the door, returned—kissed him—he laughed, 
and stretching out his tiny arms, wound them around her 
neck. ‘Qh blessed baby, let me away,’ she unconscious- 
ly whispered, as she strove gently to disengage herself, 
but he wreathed the playful embrace still closer. She 
heard a door open suddenly, and a footstep on the lobby; 
then her own name called at the door of her chamber in a 
voice of fearful alarm—tie voice of lady Morton roused 
from her sick bed by some new calamity. Nora’s first im- 
pulse was to go, to cast herself at her feet, to confess all, 
and to implore her pardon; but the suame of that confes- 
sion seemed so dreadful that she stood trembling in irreso- 

lute confusion till her kinswoman entered. Lady Morton 
was ghastly pale, as well from recent illness as from agi- 
tation. ‘Oh, Nora, are you here! has the baby been un- 
well? No, no, you need not lift hiffl now, but call the ser- 
vants, dear Nora, for I can go no further,’ said she as she 
sank exhausted on a seat. Nora gazed at her in wild con- 
fusion. ‘Leave the infant with me, Nora,’ continued la- 
dy Morton, ‘ and go rouse the servants, for I am terrified 
almost to death. There is some one drowning in the river!’ 
Nora uttered one piercing scream and rushed towards the 
window. ‘ You cannot hear it here, Nora,’ said the lady, 
the cry comes from under the black crag. ‘Oh, God, pro- 
tect me from ever hearing such a sound again!’ 

Nora clasped her hands tight over her breast to sup- 
press the agony of rising despair, and rushed from the 
room. Hercries soon raised the household; and in a short 
time the servants were thronging from the front with ropes, 
lanterns, and scrambling down the steep bank to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Nora was the first at the river’s brink. All 
was silence but the moaning of the wiad, and the sullen 








and rushes, arrested its farther descent, and flickering up 
trom the very verge of the stream, it floated away, cast- 
ing a pale yellow light around, that showed the naked 
rocks with their waving crown of woods on either hand, 
and the brown twisted torrent between, like the back of 
a great serpent, writhing and rushing down the glen. It 
disappeared behind the black crag, and in breathless sus- 
pense they listened for the next cry from above. 
came a scream sounding shrilly over all, and then they 
could distinguished the exclamations,— 


branch, and the water breaks over him. His hands and 
feet are swept into the current. The light is sinking—it 
flickers on his face. Merciful heaven! it is my cousin 
Richard!’ 


fitfully on his shuddering ears from above, he also heard a 
low voice by his side say, ‘God have mercy on my soul!’ 
at the same instant beheld Nora Boyle plunge forward in- 
to the stream. 
sistence. ‘I'he river etruggled hard to hold its prey, and 
drew him after till he stood to his knees in the flood. An- 
other step would have precipitated both into an irresisti- 
ble weight of water beyond, for they stood upon an over- 
hanging bank covered by the stream; but timely help ar- 


an infant, the wretched girl quite insensible. 
her to the house; they laid her in warm blankets—they 
chafed, and at length revived her, even as she had reviv- 
ed the murdered infant an hour before; but when at length 


dy Morton sat by her bed side, listening in horror and 
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‘I see it now! alas! it isa man. He is caught upon a 


While Felix Daly listened to these words which came 


Ife seized her dress and shouted for as- 


rived, and both were dragged from the reluctant torrent. 
Vhey drew them out upon the bank, the old man weak as 
They bore 


she opened her cyes, alas! there was no dawning of intel- 
ligence there. She raved all night in utter delirium. La- 


amazement to the revelations of her madness. First, she 
gathered that her child had been carried out, she could not 
ind for what purpose; then she heard that it had been 
(as the miserable being expressed it) dead; and had she 
not beheld him even then breathing and moving in her 
own arms, she would have run to his cradle to satisfy her- 
self that it was not a changeling. But her fear and amaze- 
ment turned to horror almost insupportable, when at length 
Nora’s involuntary confession disclosed her seducer’s mo- 
tive in making that theft the condition of their promised 
marriage, and that horror was again lost in gratitude and 
wonder, when she heard the exclamation of delight with 
which Nora acted over again the scene of her child’s re- 
suscitation; and, finally, she left her bedside at daybreak, 
worn out with mingled emotions of joy and sorrow. 

With the earliest light of dawn, the domestics were 
again by the river side. Its shrunken waters now yield- 
ed them a path-way to the spot where the body of Morton 
had been seen at night. Body there was none; but on 
the branch that had arrested it, there still remained a 
ragged piece of cloth fluttering over the turbid stream, 
which now flowed many feet below that last only remnant 
ever discovered of the miserable man. His horse was 
found dead, laired in a morass, near the pillar, girths and 
bridle broken. He had burst from his confinement and 
perished in the storm. Reason returned to Nora Boyle, 
but life was departing. er kinswoman had given her 
her forgiveness, and the last rites of her church had been 
administered. ‘ Wilt thou too forgive me, dear child!’ she 
said to the baby on his mother’s breast. ‘Te boy stretch- 
ed out his arms, she clasped him with a feeble embrace, 
and breatheu her last ina blessing on his lips. 
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Reapers anp Corresponndents.—Besides a beautiful 
original poem, from the pen of a lady whose productions 





rush of the waters. ‘ Lights, lights!’ she cried, ‘ brighter 
lights, for it is here that the pathway crosses the crag# 
but I cannot find it.’ 

‘ Ah, miss,’ cried old Felix Daly, the butler, as he gain- 
ed the side with the dull light of his lantern; ‘ the path- 
way is six feet under water by this; the man is not in Ire- 
land that dare attempt it.’ 

Suddenly lady Morton’s voice was heard from her win- 
dow above, and there was something wildly earnest in the 
tones as they swept over their heads upon the wind— 
* Hold out your lantern further over the water. I see 
something in the bend of the river.’ 

The old man bent over the torrent with his arm extend- 
ed 


‘ Farther yet,’ was all they could hear of the lady’s next 
cry. 

“5 cannot reach further, my lady,’ said Daly. 

‘Give me the light,’ cried Nora. She took the lantern 
from his hand, and, as amass of loose rubbish, long straws, 
grass, and briars, gathered in some upland eddy, came 
sailing down the river, she cast it with a firm hand on the 
rude raft it offered. The lantern sunk through the yielding 
brambles till the light was almost level with the water, 
but some stronger branch, or firmer texture of the sods 


















are eagerly read, we present in the present number of the 
Mirror, an interesting sketch, by the author of ‘The 
“migrant,” of an interview with the venerable pioncer, 
Simon Kenton, &c. 
Mr. Thomas is now traveling in the West, in the ca- 
pacity of an Agent for the American Colonization So- 
ciety. Without at all neglecting his duties in that res- 
pect, he wili have ample time, and excellent opportuni- 
ties, for making and recording many observations of a 
character of much interest to western readers. His 
“¢ Squire B.”? is a gentleman who has been on the Com. 
mon Pleas bench, and with all hissimplicity of character 
and fond recollections of the ‘olden time’ in the back- 
woods, is just such an individual as may be found fre- 
quently in the West. The class, however, is rapidly 
passing away to ‘* that country from whose bourne no tra- 
veler returns;” and in a few years the Simon Kentons 
and ’Squire B.s of the West, will be found only in the 
pages of the western historian, novelist, and poet. 

e would inform our readers, that Mr. Thomas is on 
our list of retained correspondents. 


Western Montuty Macazinge.—The December num- 


country; Abercrombie’s Philo 


71 


is embellished with a copper-plate bust of Dr. 


sident of Miami University, Bishop, Pre- 


and contains the Prize E 
and the several articles named dumachiemman oe 
Religion; Review, Sketches of Turkey; Winter; Miami 
University; The faded. Heart’s-Ease; A walk in the 
sophy; The Coon-skins; 
Education Conventions; To readers und lt cy 
Meteoric Phenomenon ; Interesting Items. 
The prize essay is a production of much merit, and 
may be found in our columns to-day. ; 





Prestpent’s Messace.—We are indebted for a copy of 
this document, to the politeness of the Hon. R. 'T. Lytle 
of this Congressional District. 
Transcript or News.—The late meteoric shower ap- 
pears to have caused much alarin among tho slaves of the 
South. The following paragraph is from a letter from 
Cambakee, South Carolina. 

* Shrieks of horror and cries for mercy I could hear frora 
most of the negroes of three plantaticns, which in all is 
about six or eight hundred. While earnestly listening 


‘for the cause, I heard a faint voice near the docr, calling 


my name. I rose, and taking my sword, stood at the door. 
At this moment I heard the same voice beseeching me to 
rise, and saying, ‘0, my God, the world is on fire.’ I 
then opened the door; and it is difficult to say which ex- 
cited me most—-the awfulness of the scene, or the dis- 
tressed cries of the negroes; upwards of a hundred lay 
prostrate cn the grouné—some specchiess, and some with 
the bitterest cries, but most with their hands raised, im- 
plering God to save the world and them. ‘The scene was 
truly awful; for never did rain fall much thicker, than the 
meteors fell to the earth. Last, west, north and south it 
was the same. I endeavored by all possible means, to 
compose the people, who euppesed it to be the stars fal- 
ling.” 

Another revolutionary patriot has descended to the 
tomb. Major James Hamiuron, Sen. the father of Gen. 
tlawinnON, expired recently at the residence of his sou- 
in-law, Judge Prio.eav, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in tha 83d year of his age. He was the oldest surviving 
officer of the Continental Army of the War of the Revo- 
lution. 

Speaking cf Transylvania University, the Lexington 
Intelligencer says—T he College Proper is progressing in 
avo} celculated to inspire its fricnds with a belief, that 
its ceys cf cepression are past, and that henceforth iis 
ecuree is to be onward ard upward. ‘the Medical Col- 
ledge is mcre ficurichirg than ever. Yesterday was the 
lact Cay cu which students could matriculate for the pre- 
sent ceacon, £0 as to have credit for a full course of lec- 
iurcs in chtainirg ea ciplema. ‘Phe number entered for 
the ccurse is two hurcércd ere filty-eix. The Law School 
is also more than usually prosperous. It numbers forty- 
seven students, a larger class than has before assembled 
in tnat department of the University, since its re-organi- 
zation. 

Lieutenant Randolph, of President-smiting memory, is 
in jail at Richmond, Va. 

Afire recently occurred at Economy, Pa, which destroy- 
ed the extensive woollen factory of the Rappites, together 
with a large quantity of the raw material. 

Powdered heads are said to be all the rage now among 
the Parisian fashionables. 

The water obtained from the saline syrings of Onondaigua 
county New-York exceeds annually twenty-two millions 
five hundred thousand gallons. 

Mr. Miller of south Carolina, and Mr. Troup of Georgia, 
have resigned their seats in the senate of the United 
States. 

The legislature of Vermont has appropriated $12,000 
annually tor ten years, to enable the indigent blind of that 
state, to avail themselves of the benefits of the New-En- 
gland Asylum for the blind in Boston. 

The archduchess Maria Louisa, has ceded to Madame 
Letitia, mother of Napoleon, the whole property of the 
late duke de Reichstadt, including the legacies left by his 
illustrious father. 

The ship Jupiter recently sailed from Norfolk, with 
fifty emigrants for the African colony. The Rev. Wm 
Pinkney, agent, and several missionaries, embarked with 
them. 

The Territory of Florida is about making application 
to Congress, fur adinission into the union as a state. 
There were 37,730 inhabitants at the last census. The 
number required for admission is 47,760. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELEC 





THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

The following description of the personal appearance of 
Queen Elizabeth, and of the customs and manners of her 
Court, is contained in a narrative of a journey into En- 
gland, by Paul Hentzer, written in 1595. 

We arrived at the royal palace at Greenwich, reported 
to have been originally built by Humphrey, duke of Glou- 
cester, and to have received very magmiicent additions 
trom Henry VII. It was here, Elizabeth the queen, 
was born; and here she generally resides, particularly in 
the summer, for the delightfulness of its situation. We 
were admitted by an order Mr. Rogers procured from the 
lord-chamberlin, into the presence-chamber, hung with 
tapestry; and the floor, after the English fashion, strewed 
with hay, through which the queen passed in her way to 
the chapel. At the door stood a gentleman dressed in 
velvet, with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to 
the queen, any person of distinction that came to wait on 
her. Jt was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest 
attendance of nobility. In the same hall were the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop of London, a great num- 
ber of counsellors of state, officers of the crown, and gen- 
tlemen who waited on the queen coming out;--which she 
did of her own apartment, when it was time to go to 
prayers, attended in the following manner: first went 
gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the garter, all highly 
dressed, and bare headed; next came the chancellor, bear- 
ing the seals in a red silk purse bet'veen two;—one of 
which carried the royal sceptre, the other the sword of 
state; a red scabbard studded with golden fleurs de lis, 
the point upwards: next came the queen, in the sixty-fifth 
year of her age, and we are told very majestic; her face 
oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her eyes small, very black, 
and pleasant; her nose a little hooked; her lips narrow, 
and her teeth black, (a defect tue English seem subject 
to, from their too great use of sugar;) she had in her ears 
two pearls, with very rich drops; she wore false hair, 
and that red; upon her head was a small crown, reported 
to be made of some of the gold of the celebrated Lune- 
burg table; her bosom was uncovered, as all the English 
have it till they marry; and she had on a necklace ot ex- 
ceeding fine jewels; he hands were small, her fingers 
long, and her stature neitiier tall nor low; her air was 
stately, and her manner of speaking mild and obliging. 
That day she was dressed in white silk, bordered with 
pearls of the size of beans; and over it a mantle of black 
silk, short with silver threads; her train was very long, 
the end of it borne by a marchioness. Instead of a 
chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and jewels. As 
she went along in this state and magnificence, she spoke 
very graciously first to one, then to another, whether fo- 
reign ministers, or those who attended for different rea- 
sone, in English, French, or Italian; for besides being 
well skilled in Greek, Latin, and the languages I have 
mentioned, she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch. 
Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling; now and then she 
raises some with her hand. While we were there, W. 
Slawata, a Bohemian baron, had letters to present to her; 
and she, after pulling off her glove, gave him her hand 
to kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels; a mark of par- 
ticular favor. Wherever she turned her face as she was 
going along, every body fell down on their knees. 

The ladies of the court followed next to her, very hand- 
some and well shaped, and for the most part dressed in 
white. She was guarded on each side by the gentlemen 
pensioners, fifty in number, with gilt battle-axes. In the 
ante-chapel, next the hall, where we were, petitions weze 
presented to her, and she received them most graciously; 
which occasioned the exclamation of ‘Long live Queen| 





Klizabeth !’ she answered with, ‘I thank you my good 
people.’ 
In the chapel was excellent music; as soon as it and| 


the service was over, which exceeded half an 
hour, the queen returned in the same state and order, and! 
prepared to go to dinner. But whil 
prayers, we saw her table set out with the following so-| 
lemnity. A gentleman entered the roo: bearing a rod, 
and along with him another who had a table-cloth, which, 
after they had kneeled three times, with the utmost vene- 
ration, he spread upon the table; and after kneeling again, 
they both retired. Then came two others, one, with the 
rod again, the other with a salt-cellar, a plate and bread; 
when they had kneeled as others had done, and placed 
what was brought upon the table, they too retired with 
the same ceremonies performed by the first. At last 
came an unmarried lady, (we were told she was a coun- 
tess,) and along with hera married one, bearing a tasting- 
knife; the former was dressed in white silk, who, when 
she had prostrated herself three times in a most graceful 
manner, approached the table, rubbed the plates with 
bread and salt, with as much awe as if the queen had 
been present. When they had waited there a little while, 
the yeomen of the guard entered, bare-headed, clothed in 
scarlet, with golden roses upon their backs, bringing in 


she was still at 





plate, most of them gilt; these dishes were received by 
gentlemen in the same order they were brought, and 
placed upon the table, while the lady-taster gave to each 
of the guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish he 
had brought, for fear of poison. Duting the time that 
this guard, which consists of the tallest and stoutest men 
that can be found in all England, being carefully selected 
for this service, were bringing dinner, twelve trumpets 
and two kettle drums, made the hall ring for half an hour 
together. At the end of all this ceremomal, a number of 
unmarried ladies appeared, who, with particular solemni- 
ty, lifted the meat off the table, and conveyed it to the 
queen’s inner and more private chamber, where, after she 
has chosen for herself, the rest goes to the ladies of the 
court. ‘The queen dines and sups alone, with a very few 
attendants; and it is very seldom that any body, foreign- 
er or native, is admitted at that time; and then only at 
the intercession of somebody in power. 

Lynn Manvuractures.—From statistical accounts, in 
extenso, of this business, reported in the Lynn Record, 
we gather that in 1831, the whole value of boots and shoes 
made at Lynn was $942,000; 60 manufactories; total av- 
erage of stock on hand $152,150: average to each one 
$2,550; materials used in the manufacture worth $413, 
350, of which the lasting cost $98,531, sole leather $145, 
236, ribbon $31,236, morocco skins $35,375, galloon $17, 
575, sheep skins $19,188, neats leather $14,224, domes- 
tic sheeting $8,192, shoe thread $7,401, Russia sheetings 
and ticklenburg $21,936, sewing silk $6,500, and even 
the binding thread $3,955, and the steel ornaments $3, 
638; all these, exclusive of several thousand dollars worth 
of rosin, paste, and other small articles. The total num- 
ber of boots and shoes made was 1,675,781; average num- 
ber of journeymen employed 1741; of binders 1775; in the 
whole business, about seven eighths of the working people 
of the town, besides some hundreds from other towns. All 
this was two years ago, since which the business is said 
to have increased one fifth, and two fifths of the whole 
amount are thought to consist of labor. This would make 
the whole value manufactured $1,130,000; the labor of] 
452,000. We observe that in one manufactory, where the 
stock was $8,000, 250 journeymen and binders were em- 
ployed, and 114,492 boots and shoes made of the value of 
$50,996.— We the People. 


FRAGMENT OF AN EASTERN STORY. 


Beneath the umbrageous boughs of a Banian tree three 
brothers were reclined. ‘They were all youthful princes 
—sons of a mighty monarch of the East, and the lineal 
descendants of the glorious Tamerlane. The hot blood 
of that illustrious conqueror was not as yet cooled in the 
veins of his posterity—the same ambition which elevated 
him to the sovereignty of one fourth of the world now in- 
spired into their bosoms an earnest desire of being retain- 
ed in the memory of mankind, and of having their names 
engraven on the tablet of immortality. But they differed 
widely as to the means of effecting this their grand ob- 
ject. The eldest said to his brothers, ‘When in the 
course of nature my father shall be called from this world, 
by the right of primogeniture, I shall be required to as- 
cend the throne, lord of a boundless empire, and of inex- 
haustible wealth, I will collect all the great architects of 
the world, and employ them in building palaces that shall 
rival with Yeman’s gems, Bassora’s gold, and Samarcau’s 
diamonds, the effulgence of the noon-day sun—Cities shall 
rise at my command, and all my court shall be one daz- 
zling scene of splendor and magnificence—so when Death 
shall come he can take my body on!y, while my name en- 
graven on the pillars of my erection, shall remain co-ex- 
istent with the endurance of time.’ 

He ceased, and the second one spoke— It is my Fath- 
er’s pleasure, said he, that when you come to the throne, 
I should be made commander of all the armies of the 
kingdom. My duty will be to protect your empire; but 
I will not stop here. My arms shall be carried to the ut- 
most bounds of Asia—like my great progenitor I will ex- 
alt my friends to be kings and princes, and I will build 
towers of the heads of my enemies until nations shall 
flock to me for protection; until my name shall become 
assurance of victory to iy countrymen and of terror to my 
enemies. ‘Thus the glorious deeds of the warrior will not 
be forgotten with the petty occurrences of life, and I shall 
be remmbered when your proud palaces shall have moul- 
dered into dust.’ 

It was now the turn of the youngest to speak, but he 
was silent. His brothers pressed him to let them know 
his future plans of life, and with much difficulty they drew 
from him these words—‘I acknowledge the means by 
which I must merit the notice of mankind to be but hum- 
ble—I crave not the monarchs wealth, or the warrior’s 
fame; my life shal] be devoted to the delightful but unas- 
piring pursuits of learning and the ardor which my in- 
structors have instilled into me shall ever be cherished. 
My innoxious pen shall be all the sword which I shall 
wield; and if mankind are pleased with what I write for 
their instruction and amusement I shall receive all the 
praise I desire—but if not, then must I, like many mil- 
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lions of my fellow beings, die and be forgot.’ At this 
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—— 
declaration of his unaspiring views his brothers could not 
refrain from laughter, and told him deridingly that not 
one drop of a prince’s blood flowed through his veins, 

* * * * - 

Years rolled away—the eldest brother, now king, car- 
ried into effect all the splendid schemes of his youth— 
nations looked on and admired, and princes envied him 
the monuments of his magnificence. Believing himself 
the greatest monarch that ever lived, he took leave of the 
world, exulting in his hopes of immortality. The second 
brother, as he had surmised, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the armies. Far over the world his reputation 
was extended, and he was esteemed the greatest warrior 
of his age. ‘To recount all his victories were a laborious 
task—suffice it to say, that while living his wildest dreams 
were more than realized. 

The youngest pursued his humble studies unnoticed 
and unknown, save by a few friends who preferred modest 
worth to assuming grandeur. They preserved, after his 
death, all the relics of his genius, and presented them to 
the world for their admiration and applause. 

* * 

Ages passed—these three brothers returned from the 
land of Spirits, and sought to learn what traces of their 
deeds upon earth as yet remained, and which was held in 
most estimation by mankind. The king sought for his 
splendid edifices, but alas, their walls, robbed by barbarian 
hordes of the precious gems, and fine wrought gold with 
which he had adorned them, had long since mouldered into 
common earth; nor could he discover the very sites of his 
once magnificent cities. Since his death Time had driv- 
en his ploughshare over the face of his native land, and 
overturning the stately palace with he humble cot, had 
left them both to decay together in one common oblivion. 

The Warrior met with no better welcome from Fame 
—the wide gap he had made in the human family by the 
sword was long since closed, and all the vestiges of his 
once glorious existence were now obliterated forever. 

But the third had a fertile source of exultation.— 
Wherever he traveled over earth, he heard his written 
morals quoted and applauded by the wise. At every cot- 
tage door he heard his amatory songs chaunted by the 
youthful virgins; while his hymns to his gods and his 
country were the delight of the pious and the brave. 

* * * * * 


They all returned to their Spiritual abodes, satisfied 
that the only mode of gaining a station in the kind recol- 
lection of mankind, is to perform such acts as may be 
pleasing and beneficial, and not such as may awe, terrify 
and annihilate our fellow men.—Chappel-Hill, (S. C.) 
Harbinger. 


* oe 


Marriages between whites and blacks are said to be get- 
ting quite common in Philadelphia- In this State, at 
Steubenville, a black man recently prosecuted a white fe- 
male for breach of promise, laying damages at eight hun- 
dred dollars. e 


NeEwspPaPERs.—‘ Few persons are aware of the amount 
of intellectual food furnished by a weekly newspaper in a 
single year, and how cheaply when compared with that 
furnished by books. For example, a paper of the size of 
this sheet, and printed with similar type, contains as much 
matter in fifty-two numbers, as twenty octavo volumes, 
printed in the fashionable style with large type and white 
margins like the ‘Sketch Book.’ A newspaper costs two 
or three dollars per year, while twenty such volumes, con- 
re no more matter, will cost from thirty to forty dol- 
ars. 


Many knock on the wall with a hammer, and fancy they 
hit the nail on the head every time. How mistaken! ~ 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 


IS published every Saturday morning, on a fine super-royal sheet, in the 
quartoform, convenient for being bound. The paper for a year will make 
a handsome volume of four hundred and eighteen large pages, includiag the 
title page and index, which wil! be furnished with the last number of the vo} 
ume. Advertisements are excluded. The subscription price is--Two DotLars 
AND Firty-cents per year, payable in advance; Turee Dotiars, payable 
any time within six months after the time ofsubscribing. When the above 
terms are not complied with, and the publishers have to employ a collector 
Turek Doiiars anp Firty-cents will be invariably demanded 

Local Agentsallowed 12 1-2 per cent on collections, anda copy of the work 
gratis. Asthese terms are liberal, it is expected that all whe accept agencies 
will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their vicinities. 
Discontinuances, where payments are neglected, optional with the publish 
ers. Letters,jexcept from Agents) must be post-paid, and addressed to 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A SEMI-MONTHLY EDITION 

Ofthe Mirror is published by 8. & G., of the same size and in all respects like 
the weekly edition. The price of this is One Dollar Twenty-five cents per 
year in advance—One Dollar Fifty-cents within six months—or One Do! 
lar Seventy-five-centsat the expiration ofthe volume. Applications for this 
to be made as above. 
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